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CHRISTMAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Yuss! This is the happy Christmas-time, and 
yet how strange it seems! 
The crimson flush on the flowering brush, the 
flame on the splendid streams; 
The sun’s bold ‘glance— the mirage-dance of 
the bright Australian noon — 
As the warm-breath’d breeze just stirs the trees 
that girdle the broad lagoon. 
Still as I gaze on the blooms that fringe the 
wild creek’s sunny flow, 
I think of faces far away where the fields are 
white with snow! 
And wonder and weep — “Will their 
memories keep, 
*Mid the mirth of this gladsome day, 
A sacred place for an absent face 
Five thousand leagues away ?’’ 


Again I see the old elm-tree, with its branches 
bleak and bare, 
And the rustic seat where lovers meet — Yes! 
lovers and seat are there; 
And [ fancy I know that arch bright smile, the 
turn of the glittering curl 
That hangs (like the spray of the fruitful vine) 
on the neck of a lovely girl! 
And the sterner face, above her bent, is lit 
with a softer light, 
As her voice falls low likea wavelet’s song when 
sunset fades to night. 
And they list to the merry Christmas 
chimes, 
And laugh. Ah! well-a-day! 
Does she ever think of a changeless face 
Five thousand leagues away ? 


The snow may rest in last year’s nest that 
hangs on the hazel copse : 

But the birds will flit through the boughs, and 
sit again in the rocking tops : 

Tho’ the cottage eaves are lone, and miss the 
flash of a welcome wing, 

We know the swallows will come again with the 
sunshine and the spring. 

And so, returned, an old, old love in each true 
bosom swells, 

When the sad sweet rhyme of an ancient time 
chimes in with the Christmas bells. 

Ah! then their memories turn to me, 
And ‘* God’s blessing ”’ still I pray 
On the eyes that dim when they think of 
him 
Five thousand leagues away! 

I know life’s time of golden prime — the beau- 
tiful time of yore — 

Has faded away, like a fallen star that will 
shine in Heaven no more. 

And I sometimes yearn to backward turn my 
steps, and a day re-live, 

That my lips might sound the happy laugh that 
only a child can give! 

But ah! ’tis vain; we can ne’er regain our 
childhood’s sand of gold; 

*Tis well as our bodies fade and fail, if our spir- 
its grow not old! 


CHRISTMAS IN AUSTRALIA, ETC. 


That heart to heart in love may start 
With the bells of each Christmas-Day; 
** Lord, keep our memories green”? for 


those 
Five thousand leagues away! 
Athenzum. 


THE MUSICIAN. 


HE sweeps the strings: the children dance; 
In cadence true leap little feet; 

And brighter flashes childhood’s glance, 
And louder echoes laughter sweet. 

The maiden’s smile, so coyly shrined, 
*Neath rosy lip and drooping lid, 

Wakes, half revealing what her mind 
Deemed idle fancy, safely hid. 


He sweeps the strings, and hopeful youth 
Looks fearless out on coming years; 
There lie the golden days of truth, 
Undimmed by cloud of leaden fears. 
The dimples, half effaced, renew 
The careful mother’s wasted cheek; 
As autumn leaves, made bright with dew, 
A borrowed beauty sometimes seek, 


He sweeps the strings; and saddened heart 
Dwells in the strain that brings her peace; 
Dreams of the blest who never part, 
And bids awhile her sorrows cease. 
The priest lays laws and Rubric down, 
And sheathes his text-besprinkled sword; 
Already sees the harp and crown, 
And hopeful waits the coming Lord. 


He sweeps the strings; and at the sound, 
The old man by the fireside stirs; 
Lifts palsied head to look around, 
And, ’mazed, the dear old music hears, 
His trembling feet in measure beat; 
His thoughts are far behind him cast; 
And young tears rise in aged eyes, 
And once more lives the golden past. 
Once a Week. 


AN AUGUST TWILIGHT. 


Now, while the evening mists above the ground 
Rise shoulder-high, and spread with swift in- 


crease, 
How stealthily the twilight steals around, 


Infolding all in the sweet zone of e! 
One white star blinks beside the calm-faced 





moon, 
And one above the bar of silvery gray 
Within the west, which, slowly narrowing soon, 
Shews like a chink in the closed doors of day. 
| And, as for love of these, one passionate bird 
| Pours forth a passionate song so sad and sweet 
|From the near dewy brake. The leaves are 
stirred 
| With the faint pulsing airs that only beat, 
| And do not blow; while some sad dog’s deep bay 


Goes o’er the fields across the night away. 
| Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY PROFESSER SEELEY. 
Il. 


I HAVE endeavoured to describe the last 
great movement in English politics by 
bringing out those great characteristics of 
it which are easily overlooked by those 
who are concerned in the movement itself, 
because their attention is pre-occupied by 
details, but which immediately come into 
conspicuous prominence when the move- 
ment is over and has passed into history. 
I have endeavoured to look at contempo- 
rary history as the next generation will look 
at it, at least in one respect; that is, in 
giving attention rather to the results pro- 
duced, and to the changes actually wrought 
in the institutions of the country, than to 
the striking incidents or characters that 
may mark the period. I have delineated a 
revolution, transacted not without great ex- 
citement at times, yet without anarchy or 
bloodshed, limited in its range, leaving en- 
tirely untouched the foundations and frame- 
work of the Constitution, and very slightly 
affecting those great institutes of civiliza- 
tion which modern governments have 
learned the wise modesty of leaving to 
themselves, yet still a revolution deserv- 
ing to be so called. I have endeavoured to 
analyse the character of this revolution; I 
have found that it has had a uniform ten- 
dency throughout, and may be described in 
one word as a movement to abolish mo- 
nopolies. 

It is impossible to consider such a move- 
ment without raising the question of the 
causes which have produced it. When a 
nation makes a persevering effort to snap 
some chain, some cramping restriction 
under which it suffers, we may be sure that 
one of two things has taken place,— either 
the chain has been drawn tighter, and the 
suffering of the nation has goaded it to 
resistance; or, oppression remaining the 
same, or even growing lighter, the spirit 
of the nation has risen so as to burst 
through the restraint. We are apt hastily 
to attribute revolutions to the former cause, 
whereas history shows that they are gen- 
erally due to the latter. Revolutions are 
not generally convalsions of despair, nor 





are they caused by an increasing severity 
of oppression. Outbreaks of despair are 
to be met with in history, but they are 
commonly unsuccessful. When oppression 
increases, it is generally because it knows 
itself strong, and in such cases if it pro- 
vokes rebellion it usually proves able to 
crush it, so that actual revolution is 
averted. There have been outbreaks of 
despair in Poland, but they have been un- 
successful; in America tke unsuccessful 
rebellion of the Southern States was an 
outbreak of despair. On the other hand, 
the French Revolution was no outbreak of 
despair; it followed not an increase of- 
despotism, but a relaxation of it. It 
happened not when the sufferings of the 
people were at the greatest, but when they 
had been very greatly relieved, and when 
oppression, comparatively speaking, had 
ceased to exist. It was caused by a feeling 
of strength and hope on the part of the 
people, not by a feeling of despair. It 
was the painful awakening from a swoon. 
‘* Life’s joy, reviving, roused a throng of 
pains.” In the far less violent English 
movement of our age the same thing may 
be remarked. It was not because monopo- 
lies had become more oppressive and in- 
vidious forty years ago that the rebellion 
against them began: they had, in fact, 
become milder. In the preceding age a 
great many minor disabilities of the Catho- 
lics had been removed, and Cobden had his 
precursor in Huskisson. The excluded 
classes were not roused by new provoca- 
tion, but by a new feeling of strength and 
hope. The first taste of freedom had made 
them wish for the full enjoyment of it. 
They saw before them a new chance, which 
lay in the growth of a new power in the 
State — the power of public opinion. 

Few principles are better settled in the 
politics of the present day than the abso- 
lute sovereignty of public opinion. if the 


:nation demands a thing, there is no politi- 


cian or party of politicians that will now 
undertake to refuse it. Discussion may be 
raised on the question, What constitutes a 
demand on the part of the nation? It may 
be argued, and those who are averse to 
change will argue, that what pretends to be 
a national demand is not really so, but 
merely the demand of a section arregating 
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to itself the name of the nation; or that it 
is not a deliberate and serious demand, but 
a fancy or whim on the part of the public 
that will not hold. This the opposite 
party will make a point of denying, and 
they will spend rather more rhetoric upon 
proving that the people desire the change in 
question than they will bestow upon prov- 
ing it to be beneficial. To prove it benefi- 
cial, if the change proposed were of any 
magnitude, would advance it a very little 
way. The important question is, Is it want- 
ed? Laws now are like commodities; the 
supply of them is regulated by the demand. 
Politicians hold it almost as disrespectful to 
the nation to outrun its wishes as to thwart 
them. In former times they had the same 
feeling towards Parliament. To catch the 
spirit of Parliament, to jump with its hu- 
mours, not to be behind it nor too much 
before it, was the study of many politicians 
of the last century. Now it is public 
opinion that has to be watched and studied, 
and it is wonderful how large a part of 
our parliamentary debates is now devoted 
to the question, What do the people want, 
and how much do they want it, and do 
they want it now, or will they wait? Aris- 
totle told us, long ago, that the question in 
deliberative oratory is not of right or wrong, 
but of expediency. With us even expedi- 
ency has begun to seem too abstract a con- 
sideration ; the question now is rather of 
opportuneness. It is not, Will the measure 
be useful, and will it work ? but, Do people 
want it, and are they calling out for it ? 
The House of Commons, which we are 
accustomed to call supreme in the State, 
has in fact always been under one master 
or another. In the last century it never 
talked of the influence that ruled it. The 
debates are silent of that which was always 
uppermost in the minds of the Members. 
Parliament was devoured by a secret pas- 
sion: it never told its love. But as soon 
as it escaped from this spell, from the do- 
minion of the great pension-giver or place- 
giver of the day (the Minister in the first 
half of the century, the King himself in the 
last), it fell under the influence of public 
opinion —an influence which it was not so 
much ashamed to acknowledge. The last 
Resolution directed against the overpower- 
ing influence of the Crown was moved by 
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Brougham in 1822; and ten years later the 
new Monarch Public Opinion was installed 
with the passing of the Reform Bill. Now 
where was public opinion in the last cen- 
tury? Had it no power, no existence? 
From the time that it was aroused by 
Wilkes and Junins, i.e. from about 1770, it 
had certainly a power, though a power in- 
definite and seldom exercised. That was 
the beginning of the new time, though the 
dial was afterwards put back many degrees 
in the panic of the French Revolution. 
But, before that, what traces do we find of 
the influence of public opinion? There are 
one ortwo. Walpole’s Excise was defeated 
by a popular clamour in 1733. The indig- 
nation gradually excited in the public mind 
by the pertinacious invective of the Patriots 
principally contributed to the fall of Wal- 
pole in 1741. But these isolated efforts 
rather served to make the general insignifi- 
cance of public opinion more striking. 
They were irresistible movements, but blind 
and irrational ones. They were dreaded 
by Ministers, and turned to account by the 
Opposition, as Shaftesbury turned to ac- 
count the hurricane raised by Oates; but 
they could impress neither party with any 
respect for the opinion out of doors. How 
strongly contrasted the wild clamour, to 
which Walpole, with secret contempt, 
yielded his Excise, and the popular agita- 
tion to which another great Minister, a hun- 
dred years later, convinced and candidly 
confessing his economical error, yielded up 
the Corn Law! 

England has never been absolutely with- 
out a public opinion. There never perhaps 
was a time when an obnoxious tax threat- 
ening men’s pockets, or some keen sense of 
public disgrace, would not excite a formid- 
able clamour. As much public opinion as 
this, but scarcely more, there was in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The 
most striking proof of its general powerless- 
ness is to be found in the fact that, whereas 
legislation now in all great matters invaria- 
bly takes the direction indicated by public 
opinion, in the eighteenth century it took, 
on the whole, the opposite direction. The 
constitutional development of that age was 
accomplished, for the most part, in defiance 
of the wishes of the majority. The Tolera- 
tion Act and the Act of Settlement were 
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passed, the Brunswick family introduced 
and supported, at a time when, as Lord 
Macaulay acknowledges, the effect of a 
Reform Bill would certainly have been a 
persecution of the Dissenters, and probably 
a restoration of the Stuarts. The Whig 
party of that age won their cause. They 
wished to limit the influence of the Crown 
and of the Church. These objects they at- 
attained. The Crown and the Church have 
been controlled not less, and probably 
more, than they wished. And yet through- 
out that century the nation was Tory. Pub- 
lic opinion, such as it was — if we may give 
that name to a mere sum of individual 
opinions — was uniformly on the losing side. 
The present sovereignty of public opinion is 
evidenced, as I have said, by the tone of 
parliamentary debate. Its insignificance in 
the last century may be shown by the same 
test. Instead of deference, the House of 
Commons in that age adopted a peremptory 
and despotic style in their dealings with the 
people. If now their temptation is to sink 
into delegates, then they rather assumed 
the airs of the fathers of the people. There 


was indeed a time when it seemed possible 
that there might be a revolutionary collision 
between the nation and its representative 


assembly. Parliament seemed entering 
upon the career of the Stuarts, and might 
have suffered a fate like theirs, had it been 
possible for the perversity of an assembly to 
be as desperate as that of a wrong-headed 
individual. 

Now, what is the change which has passed 
over the country to raise public opinion from 
insignificance to actual omnipotence? To 
speak of the spread of democratic senti- 
ments is not to solve the problem, but mere- 
ly to state it again in other words. Nor 
will it do to say that public opinion, having 
been invoked by the Whigs in the first Re- 
form Bill against their enemies, the Tories, 
has refused to give up the position it was 
allowed momentarily to assume. Public 
opinion must have changed very much since 
the last century to be able to hold so high a 
tone. The popular opinion to which 
Shaftesbury appealed, or that which Pul- 
teney inflamed against Walpole, was not 
capable of being dangerous to the statesmen 
that had taken it into their alliance. Had 
it tried to govern, it must have failed. We 
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may think, if we will, that public opinion 
now does not rule wisely, and that there 
might be a much better ruler; but the pop- 
ulace that ran after Sacheverell, and clam- 
oured against excise, were evidently inca- 
able of ruling at all. It is manifest that a 
great change must have passed over the 
character of public opinion. Such a change 
it is not difficult to discover, and it may be 
expressed in one word, by saying that in 
the interval between 1770 and 1829 the 
public opinion of the country gained organ- 
ization. 

Public opinion, as I have said, is not 
merely the sum of the opinions of the individ- 
uals composing the public. The individ- 
uals must be brought into relation with each 
other, and be formed into some sort of or- 
ganic whole, before anything worthy to be 
called a public opinion can spring up among 
them. It is by discussion and communica- 
tion that men arrive at a common under- 
standing. But supposing such a common 
understanding created, it could not become 
a commanding force in politics except in 
certain conditions. It would require, first, 
some means of obtaining a constant supply 
of information upon public affairs, and, 
secondly, some means of making its con- 
clusions known. Public opinion is organ- 
ized when it has three things — sources of 
information, means of discussion, organs of 
expression. These three things are enough 
for organization. Wanting them, public 
opinion is powerless: possessing them, it 
becomes a power, and is in a condition to 
govern. Perhaps something more is re- 
quired to make it wise as well as powerful 
— to make it govern well, as well as govern. 

All these three conditions of power pub- 
lic opinion in the eighteenth century may 
be said practically to have wanted, though 
it did not want any of them absolutely. It 
acquired them in the period between 1770 
and 1829, through the extension of the 
newspaper system, through the rise of the 
practice of association and public meet- 
ing for political purposes, and through the 
extension of the old practice of petitioning. 
That period may be called the period of the 
organization of public opinion. 

The newspaper supplies to public opinion 
all the three requisites at once, though in 
very unequal degrees. It furnishes the 
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people with the means of discussion. Con- 
troversies are carried on in it; facts are 
marshalled on one side and the other; elo- 
quence is displayed in the examination and 
application of the facts. Every paper by 
itself is equivalent to a parliament; all the 
newspapers taken together constitute a par- 
liament, which, for the mere purpose of dis- 
cussion, is far more efficient than any Par- 
liament that ever sat at Westminster. It is 
far more efficient, because the newspaper 
discussion is always going on; at every 
minute of the day it is occupying some 
minds; whereas the parliamentary discus- 
sion ceases during half the year, and half 
the day. The parliamentary discussion is 
localized, but the newspaper discussion is 
ubiquitous — no corner of the kingdom 
that it does not penetrate; and every man 
may take as much or as little of it as he 
pleases, and at the time when he finds it 
most convenient. This Parliament, in fact, 
is always sitting, and its strangers’ gallery 
seats conveniently the whole nation. Much 
more of the same kind might be added, if it 
were necessary to show at length, what in 
fact, is obvious, that considered merely as 
a machinery for the investigation and dis- 
cussion of political questions, the press far 
surpasses the Parliament. Parliamentary 
debates have, in fact, become little more 
than brief extracts or recapitulations of the 
debates of the press. Parliament has a 
province of its own, and does for us much 
that the press could not do; but its special 
province is no longer that of discussion. 

Besides being a machinery for that'discus- 
sion out of which public opinion springs, the 
press is also a machinery for giving public 
opinion, when it is formed, that expression 
which makes it a power. Administrators 
directing special departments with specia! 
knowledge may despise the Press even while 
they fear it, and may count its interference 
merely mischievous and unreasonable ; but 
where no special knowledge is required, 
and the question is not of general scope and 
tendency of measures, the Press speaks the 
word which, under the present régime, is 
authoritative. I am afraid of wearying my 
readers by repeating what is so well known. 
What is more to the point here is to remark 
how recently public opinion has gained the 
use of this speaking-trumpet, and how help- 
less it was in the last century, with its 
dumb Toryism in the presence of its Whig 
rulers. 

But as a machinery for discussion, and 
as an organ of expression, the Press is not 
the only nor always the most efficient 
instrument of public opinion. The charac- 
teristic function of the Press is to furnish it 
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with information. Without constant and 
good information about what is going on, 
we cannot conceive a ruler. In past times 
public opinion was only in any sense a ruler 
in communities that were collected in single 
towns, like Athens or Florence — com- 
munities, that is, that were always within 
reach of the latest information, and that 
were actual eye-witnesses of most public 
proceedings. In the first French Revolu- 
tion public opinion could not have exerted 
the power it did, had it not been concen- 
trated in Paris, gained its information in 
Paris, formed its determinations in Paris, 
and from Paris dictated to France. As 
accessibility of information is the common 
characteristic of all popular governments, 
so in despotisms there is always a profound 
general ignorance of public affairs. ‘‘ In- 
scitia reipublice tanquam aliene” is the 
token by which a despotically ruled commu- 
nity may be known. Now, this mark was 
to be found upon England in the last cen- 
tury, and the consequence was that in the 
midst of free institutions public opinion 
was powerless. It was powerless from its 
ignorance, and that arose from the mere 
want of the machinery necessary for con- 
veying knowledge toit. Except in London, 
there could be no prompt intelligence of 
public affairs. News — except it were 
such news as the Pretender’s march to 
Derby — travelled so slowly, that had 
public opinion beer. then accustomed to ex- 
press itself, it would have been constantly 
too late. And what is more important, the 
kind of news which for this purpese is most 
necessary was not accessible at all. It is 
by the habit of reading the parliamentary 
debates that the English public acquire a 
control over Parliament. If the publicity 
of these debates were taken away, the 
newspapers remaining in all other respects 
the same, it is probable that the empire of 
public opinion would be at anend. In the 
times, then, when the debates were not yet 
regularly reported, or were imperfectly re- 
ported, so that you did not know whether 
you were reading the words of Pulteney or 
those of the reporter, Samuel Johnson, or 
so that they were kept back till the end of 
the session in order that the editor or 
rinter might escape the vengeance of the 
rnd — in such times what control could 
public opinion have over statesmen ? Now, 
the leading politicians are to every one 
among us like intimate acquaintances; we 
know the course they have taken in a mul- 
titude of cases; we can quote what they 
said on this occasion and on that; and 
therefore, in speaking, they too learn to 
consider the nation as listening, and cannot 
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help acquiring that deference for the whole 
nation that a speaker who hopes to be suc- 
cessful must always feel for his audience. 
We know our statesmen now as well as the 
Athenian theatre knew the face of Cleon, 
as familiarly as the Roman forum knew the 
features of the old Cato; but the Pelhams 
and Butes of the last century must have 
been personages as unknown to the mass 
of the nation as a Kaunitz or a Metternich 
to the Austrian peasantry. 

So much has been done by the spread of 
journalism alone. But all this might leave 
public opinion still a somewhat passive 
thing, however enlightened. To read the 
newspaper makes no demand upon the will 
and the active energies. Men might read 
of public affairs and become well acquainted 
with them, and yet from the habit of inac- 
tion might not be induced to interfere ener- 
getically in them, or their discontent might 
evaporate in unregarded newspaper com- 

laints. Free and abundant newspapers 
Save perhaps never yet existed where 
public opinion was not sovereign; but then 
they have hitherto always been accom- 

anied by certain other things, from which 
if they could be separated, it seems con- 
ceivable that they might be reconciled with 
despotism or with class government. In 
England, at the same time that the Press 
began to make a business of reporting the 
parliamentary debates, and began to acquire 
courage to comment freely on public affairs, 
public opinion possessed itself’ of another 
great organ. This new organ is com- 
plex ; its potency is derived from the union 
of two things which, separately, would have 
been feeble; just as the steam locomotive 
and the railroad could have done little sep- 
arately, but combined have changed the 
face of the globe. What answer in this 
case to the locomotive and the railroad are 
political leagues and political meetings. It 
was about 1770, the date I have already had 
to refer to, that societies were for the first 
time organized for the purpose of promul- 
gating particular views on public questions ; 
in other words, for influencing and modify- 
in,; public opinion. Had such societies 
confined themselves to the old methods, 
they would perhaps never have found out 
how much they were capable of achieving. 
But about the same date the political meet- 
ing, that institution so native to England, 
that the French have adopted the word 
‘*meeting” into their language, began to 
be common. This, too, by itself, was no 
great political invention. The speeches 
delivered at such meetings are commonly 
not half so good as the leading articles of 
those newspapers that are in the hands of 
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every one, while to hear them it is neces- 
sary to struggle with a hot and disagreeable 
crowd. But it was gradually discovered 
that there was a particular crisis in the dis- 
cussion of political questions; the moment 
when literary discussion is over, when in 
argument nothing more remains to be done, 
when every one is convinced that is open to 
conviction, and when the question is of 
transferring the matter from the ground of 
speculation to that of action; at this 
moment it was found that there was some- 
thing more potent than the Press, and that 
it consisted in a combination of the princi- 
mea of the league and the meeting. So 
ong as facts and arguments have to be col- 
lected, so long as able, sincere, and thor- 
oughly disinterested opposition has to be 
overcome, so long there is work for the 
Press ; but when this time has passed away, 
when there is nothing to be said but what 
has been said over and over again, and 
when the opposition has become hollow, or 
obstinate, or ignorant, or merely interested, 
then the Press gives place to an engine 
suited to the particular case. A league ap- 
pears, which works by public meetings. 
All over the country these meetings are 
called. Addresses are delivered which are 
not like essays, nor like leaders, nor like 
parliamentary speeches, but like general 
orders in a camp or the military cohorta- 
tions of a Roman imperator. ‘These ad- 
dresses presume immediate action; and to 
heighten the impression, they are not pub- 
lished, but spoken by the living voice, and 
men are called upon to be present on @ 
given spot at a given time to hear them. 
There men assemble, and there they hoot 
and stamp. It is disagreeable, but so is all 
making and forging of things that are to 
endure wear and tear; and in the midst 
of that heat, and by means of all that 
hooting and stamping, shapeless opinions 
are hammered into definite measures, and 
thoughts are forged into substantial facts. 
If the characteristic political acts of this 
period are, as I pointed out, acts abolish- | 
ing monopolies, this is the mode of action 
which most remarkably characterizes it. 
The great meeting of the Anti-Corn Law 
League in Covent Garden Theatre, or those 
meetings of the Reform League, which are 
still fresh in all our memories, may have 
seemed to many, even of those who sym- 
pathized with the promoters of them, not 
edifying, not delightful. Perhaps they 
were not, but they were more characteristic 
of that time than most gatherings we have 
witnessed. An Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century, could he return, would be 
interested and astonished by few things so 
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much; and a future poet who may live in a 
different age, when — shall we say ? — the 
reign of public opinion is over, and some 
other power—can we fancy it? —is en- 
throned,—a future poet, writing a poem 
about this age, would seize instinctively 
upon such incidents. He would feel in- 
stinctively that in these public meeti:.gs he 
had the truest image of government, such 
as it was, in the period he was describing ; 
that in painting them he could paint the age 
itself; and doubtless he will paint them 
with such an exquisite choice of words, and 
in such delightful numbers, that everything 
about them that was vulgar and unpleasant 
shall disappear, so that the youths and 
maidens of that future time shall learn the 
passage by heart, shall repeat it to them- 
selves in solitary walks, and shall say, 
** Oh, to have lived in those times! Oh, 
to have been present at the breaking of 
those Park railings! ” 

These leagues may be considered as a 
kind of occasional system of government 
set up for a particular purpose beside the 

ermanent government of the country. 

ot satisfied with its assembly at West- 
minster, public opinion creates new deliber- 
ative assemblies all over the country to 
debate a particular question. The public 
meetings are like a rival parliament, and 
the leaders of the league are like a rival 
ministry. Cobden was Peel's rival in the 
government of the country, but his author- 
ity extended only to one measure; he was 
dictator for the purpose of repealing the 
Corn Laws. Equipped, then, with this 
wonderful apparatus of occasional parlia- 
ments communicating with the Parliament 
proper, not only by the published reports 
of their proceedings, but also by the 
mechanism of petitions (which also received 
a great extension during the same period), 
and at the same time possessing a free 
press of unrivaled activity and variety, 
what a power has public opinion now 
become! How changed must needs be the 
condition of the country in which such a 

ower had grown up! Politics must indeed 
be different now from what they were when 
they were the secret of a few hundred 
gentlemen who debated without reporters 
at St. Stephen's, and when a placid agricul- 
tural population never concerned them- 
selves with them, but when they were 
afraid of a new tax, and then had no means 
of expressing their discontent, but riot. 

When, then, the question presents itself 
of the causes which have given to the 
— age its peculiar character, which 

ave made it so much more revolutionary 
and agitated than the last, we might be 
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contented to remember this new power, 
and that at the moment when the pressure 
of the war-time was removed it began for 
the first time to play freely upon public 
affairs. The coincidence of dates is evi- 
dently pretty exact. But it is easy to bring 
the two things into much closer connection, 
and to show in detail how the power of 
organized public opinion actually intervened 
and decided the course of things. I fixed 
the beginning of the present period in the 
year "29. What was it that made that year 
so memorable? It was the capitulation of 
the Government of the country to a popular 
clamour. Now such a capitulation was 
nothing new in itself. Walpole had yielded 
to a popular clamour a century before. 
But there was all the difference in the world 
in the manner and occasion of the surren- 
der. What he yielded was nothing funda- 
mental; he simply withdrew an unpopular 
financial scheme. What he yielded to was 
a confused and senseless outcry. The 
concession of 1829 surrendered the funda- 
mental principle of the Tory régime. It 
was a concession that evidently carried with 
it a whole series of other concessions, a 
concession that was felt everywhere to be 
—— to a revolution in government. 

alpole conceded one point that he might 
retain the substance of his power; the 
Wellington Ministry surrendered the sub- 
stance of its power and retained only the 
shadow. This it did while still in secure 

ossession of a parliamentary majority. 
What could make it attach so much import- 
ance to a popular feeling, a feeling, more- 
over, which was strictly confined to one 
part of the empire? The answer is, that 
the public opinion against which they strug- 
gled was organized. Being organized, it 
had a respectable and reasonable character, 
which bad been wanting to the popular 
movements of the last century. Without 
being less vehement and impassioned, it 
was rational in argument and prudent in 
behaviour. 

It was no mob, but a disciplined popular 
army, not to be intimidated, and not likely 
to abandon its purpuse. And how was 
it organized? This was a case in which 
the Press could not do much, for contro- 
versy on the Catholic claims was pretty 
well exhausted. A league was wanted. 
The Catholic Association came into exist- 
ence; O'Connell was its prime minister; 
its parliaments were held all over Ireland. 
Opposed to the constitution of the empire 
stood now the extemporized constitution 
of Irish public opinion. The new power, 
which had been growing up ever since 
1770, stood confronting the old powers 
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of Government. A duel between them 
began. Those old powers had every in- 
ducement to fight well; they had a great 
party at their back, and, if there was 
danger of war, a great general at their 
head; the principles of their party were 
at stake, nay, the dignity of Gcvern- 
ment itself, which, it might be considered, 
was lost if Parliament so openly acknowl- 
edged a master. 

n these circumstances, the surrender 
of government, made not in panic or haste, 
but with deliberation and under a sense of 
duty, becomes one of the most pregnant 
and memorable acts of modern times. It 
was an act of abdication, and an irrevocable 
one. It was the reluctant but still decided 
recognition of a power in the State superior 
to all the powers recognized by law. This 

ower of public opinion had been treated, 

y the immemorial custom of statesmen 
and philosophers, as a thing to be controlled 
and chastised. Nor did the ministry that 
now crowned it for a moment think that it 
deserved to reign in right of any compe- 
tence or wisdom that it possessed. But 
they found it necessary to treat it as sov- 
ereign, however capricious, and as not to 
be disobeyed even when least to be re- 
spected. The results of the great surren- 
der I do not undertake here to reckon up 
or measure. I am concerned only with one 
result of it, which was inevitable. It was 
inevitable that public opinion, thus installed 
as sovereign, and possessed of such a pow- 
erful organization, should for a time at 
least have everything its own way. It was 
easy to foresee that a time was opening of 
— by — opinion, a time when 

arliament would in a measure fall into the 
background, and the outside organization 
—that is, the Press in quiet seasons, and 
at every crisis the machinery of leagues and 
public meetings — would have an excep- 
tional and almost tyrannous power. 

I need not stop to demonstrate at any 
length that all this has taken place. We 
know well that in the present age the 
newspaper has had a far greater power 
than it ever had before. Journalism at- 
tracted far more ability than in former 
times. The higher style of journalism 
became now easy to a multitude of pens. 
As the smoothness of versification, that was 
once the secret of Pope, has passed long 
since within the reach of every schoolboy, 
so every clever journalist has now mastered 
the terseness and point that made the celeb- 
rity of Junius. Historians will have to 
recognize the ascendancy of the Times 
newspaper, during the greater part of this 
period, as one of the most important 
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phenomena of the age. They will also 
have to note that in the later part of the 
period journalism made a further progress, 
and added to the trenchant vigour and pol- 
ish of its higher style a richness of knowl- 
edge and thought that would have seemed 
recklessly wasted had it been spent upon 
forming the uninfluential public opinion of 
earlier times. Still less necessary can it be 
to detain you by describing the vigour and 
authority with which leagues have acted at 
every critical moment since their first 
victory in Catholic Emancipation. The 
Anti-Corn Law League had the same 
success as the Catholic Association, and it 
exhibited all the same features. Its achieve- 
ment was in one respect greater. O*Connell 
had appealed almost entirely to the feelings. 
It was no new thing for a great orator to 
rouse and stir the hearts of multitudes, 
though the prodigious extent of O’Connell’s 
influence was a new thing. But it could 
hardly have been guessed beforehand that 
the machinery of popular agitation could 
have been adapted to the purpose of teach- 
ing political economy, and that the Govern- 
ment could have been brought to confess 
itself not intimidated, not merely induced 
to change its course, bui actually convinced 
and converted by the arguments addressed 
to excited mobs. Since the success of that 
movement, agitation has been less energetic 
only because its power is less resisted. Par- 
liament has become so obsequious that agi- 
tation need no longer be violent. Public 
opinion is now so confident of its power that 
it contents itself with silently pointing a 
finger, or with dropping a few tranquil 
words, where before it declaiméd and de- 
nounced with vehement excitement. 

Nothing can be more evident than the 
cause of the great changes that characterize 
the present age. We see a power growing 
up that was unknown to the last century, 
and we can distinctly see this power at its 
work. The great monopolies that have fallen 
in the last forty years have fallen by the vis- 
ible stroke of organized public opinion. It 
remains to show why this particular power 
should occupy itself with this particular kind 
of work. No one, perhaps, could have 
foreseen that the result of elevating public 
opinion to supreme power would have been 
precisely this. We should not have pre- 
dicted that the new régime would leave many 
evils untouched, would be singularly inert 
and negligent in many departments of re- 
form, but would work with persistent relish 
_ enjoyment in the abolition of monopo- 
ies. 

I shall endeavour to give some explana- 
tion of this in my next lecture. I will close 
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the present by considering the great change 
in the character of political parties that has 
been produced by the introduction of the 
régime of public opinion. 

Deliberation of whatever kind, and con- 
ducted under whatever conditions, has for 
its first result the formation of parties. 
When a multitude of individuals for the first 
time compare their opinions, it will be dis- 
covered that though, perhaps, no two pre- 
cisely agree, yet the types of opinion are 
not more than two or three. Like instine- 
tively aggregates itself to like, and in doing 
so becomes more like. Minor differences 
disappear, and general agreement becomes 
complete agreement. As the passing of 
chaos into cosmos is described by the words, 
‘*God divided the light from the darkness,” 
so in the political world mere confusion and 
isolation begin to pass into order through a 
great sundering or division. Now that or- 
ganization of public opinion, which I have 
described, was equivalent to the creation of 
a new and universal Deliberative Assembly. 
It was as if the people of England, who be- 
fore had lived apart from one another, each 
man with his own political views, which he 
compared but very seldom and imperfectly 
with those of his neighbours, had been 
called to a great National Parliament, which 
was always sitting. and of which he became 
a life member. Instantly there would be a 
great sorting and comparing of opinions, 
and it would have been strange if a great 
party division had not been the result. But 
then there existed already a great party di- 
vision. Long before public opinion had 
begun to organize itself in the way I have 
described, the nation was divided, and every 
man called himself Whig or Tory. Was it, 
then, to be expected that any new parties 
would now form themselves? Would not 
rather the old party contest still continue, 
though perhaps with increased animation? 

Yes, if the old division was a genuine and 
real one, and if it accurately expressed the 
two leading types of opinion that existed in 
the nation. But I believe that it was no 
real division in the nation, but merely a faint 
reflection in the nation of a division which 
belonged properly to Parliament. I believe 
there is this great difference between the old 
régime and the new one — that in the latter 
parties spring up in the nation, and gradu- 
ally make their way into Parliament ; whereas 
in the former they formed themselves in 
Parliament itself, and had a kind of faint 
reflection out of doors. This, indeed, is 
only natural, if we consider party division 
as arising out of discussion ph debate; for, 
in the old time, the only arena of political 
debate, and therefore the natural place for 


— 
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party divisions to show themselves in, was 
Parliament; whereas now discussion, as I 
have said before, is much more abundant 
and more thorough outside the walls of Par- 
liament than inside. At any rate, what we 
observe is, that under the new régime there 
springs up a party division which is not 
identical with the old one, though at the 
same time it has a certain analogy with it. 

Whigs and Tories were both alike, prop- 
erly speaking, Conservative. Both alike 
stood upon the Constitution; both alike 
sought to support their cause by precedents. 
The Whigs searched in our history for pre- 
cedents limiting authority; the Tories, for 
precedents of a contrary kind. The notion 
of changing or improving the Constitution 
was repugnant to both parties alike, and to 
resist such a notion as soon as it was 
broached the Whig Burke instantly forgot 
his quarrel with the Tories. 

It may seem strange that constitutional 
change should have had no partisans, no 
advocates at all ; that politicians, who agreed 
in nothing else, should have been unanimous 
in wishing to maintain the Constitution. 
But this is not unnatural if the Whigs and 
Tories were rather parliamentary than na- 
tional parties. If we hold that public opin- 
ion was a mere languid acquiescence in one 
or other parliamentary doctrine, and then 
remember how Parliament was composed, 
we shall not be surprised to find that Con- 
servatism was universal. For, by religious 
exclusions and by the system of nomination- 
boroughs, Parliament was confined to a class 
which must necessarily be Conservative. 
Whatever discontent there might be in the 
country could not find its way into a Parlia- 
ment returned by the very class against 
which discontent was most likely to be di- 
rected. 

Again, Whiggism was, no more than To- 
ryism, a popular scheme of politics. I 
speak of Whiggism proper, not of Whig- 
gism as it became in the hands of Charles 
Fox. And I do not mean to affirm with 
some writers that Whiggism was an anti- 
popular system —a system of oligarchical 
narrowness. Some Whigs were oligarchi- 
cally disposed, as Sunderland; and some 
popularly, as Chatham. The rational de- 
duction from this is that their system was 
one in which the relation of the Government 
to the people was left an open question. 
And this is the truth. Whiggism is a doc- 
trine about the relation of the nation to the 
Crown. It limits the royal prerogative, and 
because, in England, the Crown had found 
its main support in the Church, it is jealous 
of the Church. But about the people it bas 
no doctrine at all, and every shade of opin- 
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ion, from the oligarchy of Sunderland to the 
democracy of Charles Fox, is consistent 
with it, though in the hands of the latter the 
accidental appendage to the doctrine began 
to obscure the doctrine itself. 

Such was our old party arrangement. 
The political world was dominated by two 
parliamentary factions, both essentially aris- 
tocratical and essentially conservative, both 
entirely alien from the people, but the one 
under the dominion of Church traditions of 
loyalty and obedience to the Crown, the 
other possessed with classical maxims of 
liberty. The nation outside ranged itself 
with one or the other parliamentary party, 
having as yet no political consciousness, 
properly speaking, but swayed towards To- 
ryism by the clergy, and towards Whiggism 
by the great towns and the Dissenting inter- 
est. Such an arrangement of things could 
not but be entirely altered when a political 
life was first created and then developed and 
educated in this hitherto torpid nation. 
When it, in its turn, felt the impulse to di- 
vide into parties, they were not Whigs and 
Tories. There were two good reasons for 
this. The first was that the old controversy 
of Whig and Tory was over and settled. 
The power of the Crown, which was the 
real bone of contention, had now been lim- 
ited as the Whigs wished; and public opin- 
ion, when its reign began, was occupied 
with quite different questions. The other 
reason was, that tke nation, when it took up 
politics, had not the same inducement that 
a privileged class sitting in an ancient hall 
and debating according to the precedents 
of centuries had to accept the Constitution 
as unalterable and sacred. The question 
of altering the Constitution, which under 
the old régime had been carefully sup- 
pressed, or, if sometimes actually debated, 
yet always debated under a disguise, was 
now pushed into the foreground by one large 
party, and not rejected from consideration 

y astill larger one. The general result is, 
first, that whereas the name ‘‘ Conservative” 
was before equally applicable to both sides, 
it has now become the name of one side; 
and, secondly, the old quarrel with the 
Crown being at an end, and the notion of 
altering the Constitution to suit some ideal 
of national well-being having been admitted 
into politics, there has sprung into existence 
a great party of Reform. 

Such a change seems simple and natural, 
and I believe it can be traced in history. 
But it has been somewhat obscured by the 
fact that the old parties were not content to 
pass out of date without a struggle. In 
particular the Whig party, which, though 
not a popular party, had more affinity for 





the popular movement than the Tories, 
could not watch in idleness that vast pro- 
cess of the organization of public opinion 
that I have described. To meet the new 
régime that it instinctively foresees, it 
modifies itself. There appears what we 
may call a Whiggism of transition, the 
founder of which is Charles Fox. It is: 
Whiggism inoculated with democracy and 
inspired by the French Revolution. It so 
happened that this new Whiggism, at the 
very beginning of its career, was met by 
that violent tide of reaction which put off 
for thirty years the era of Reform. In- 
volved in this misfortune, it made matters 
worse by conceiving an admiration for 
Napoleon Banaparte, and making common 
cause with that incarnation of evil. But as 
soon as the war-time was fairly left behind, 
the transformed Whigs emerged from 
their unpopularity. If we used these politi- 
cal epithets with any exactness, we should 
not call them Whigs any longer. Some of 
them had been Whigs, and most of them 
were the sons of Whigs, but their doctrine 
was different from Whiggism. It was a 
doctrine no longer about the Crown, but 
about that other power with which their 
forefathers had had little to do, viz. the 
people. It was the doctrine of the new 
national party of Liberals or Reformers 
that was forming, adopted by one of the 
old parliamentary parties in the moment 
of disappearing. Between the old Parlia- 
ment at Westminster and the new universal 
parliament of public opinion, that had ac- 
quired by this time its vast organization, 
and was in the act of creating new parties 
and beginning a new conflict of opinion, 
the transformed Whigs built a bridge. 
They prevented the two organizations from 
becoming permanently hostile; they intro- 
duced the new party division into Parlia- 
ment; they found a place and function for 
Parliament in the new régime; and they 
fixed the deliberative power of the nation ia 
the form which it has retained thronghout 
the present period. They became a sort 
of Upper House in the new National Par- 
liament. A voice in Parliament we all 
have now, if we consider it; for there must 
be few of us who cannot command occa- 
sionally the space of six lines in the cor- 
ner of some newspaper, and how many of 
us have a right to greater prominence than 
that in the national debate? We have all 
been admitted to the National Parliament, 
but there is an inner chamber in which the 
old House of Commons still sits, revising, 
resuming, arbitrating, and deciding with 
responsibility. It is like nothing so much 
as Milton’s Pandemonium. There, you re- 
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member, there was a spacious hall, freely 
open to the multitude, It was so im- 
mensely spacious that it is compared to 


** A covered field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in armed, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Paynim chivalry 
To mortal combat or career with lance.’’ 


[his is the image of our free and swarming 
Press. It is ‘* brusht with the hiss of rust- 
ling wings.” It is so crowded that the in- 
comers have to be miraculously diminished. 
They are squeezed into small print and 
mercilessly abridged by the magic wand of 
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an editor, and thus reduced they are “ at 
large, though without number still, amidst 
the hall of that infernal court.” But this 
is not all. There is also an inner chamber 
of deliberation, where there is more dignity 
and more ceremony. The old historic 
Parliament still meets, and still preserves 
its superiority : — 

*¢ Far within 
And in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 
A thousand demigods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full.’’ 





Tue German people in general and Count 
Bismarck in particular have found a champion 
in Mr. Max Muller, who in a letter to the 
Times, which fills two columns, contends that 
the Prussian Premier has done nothing to for- 
feit the good opinions of England. It does not 
follow, Mr. Muller says, that he approved 
Count Benedetti’s proposals because he did not 
instantly repudiate and make them public. A 
Foreign Minister is not like a private individ- 
ual. He stands in the position of counsel for his 
country, and is bound by the simplest rules of 
prudence not to disclose many asecret of which, 
as a private person, he might deckine to become 
the depositary. ‘‘ Do you suppose,’’ Mr. Max 
Muller asks, ‘‘ that Lord Palmerston had never 
to listen for a moment to suggestions about Tur- 
key and Saxony, about Savoy and Nice, and 
was he driven from office by an indignant 
ple?’’? Professor Muller maintains further that 
since 1866 Count Bismarck’s policy has been 
patriotic and peaceful, sans reproche, though, 
no, doubt, also, sans peur. Germany had to be 
united; everybody who had tried to unite it had 
failed; Bismarck succeeded. His procedure was 
not in all respects strictly regular, but ‘‘ there 
are in the history of all countries great convul- 
sions which one cannot criticize according to the 
ordinary rules of right and wrong, We do not 
criticize thunderstorms that darken heaven and 
earth, strike down palaces, and carry off the 
harvest of peaceful villages.’” Mr. Max Muller 
refuses to believe that England and Germany can 
ever be at enmity. ‘‘ If Germany conquers, a 
new era of peace will dawn on Europe; for Ger- 
many, if once united, would tolerate no war of 
conquest, An army in whichevery second man 
is the father of a family is the best guarantee 
for the peace of the world, There need be no 
formal alliance between England and Germany. 
The two nations are one in all that is essential, 
in morality, in religion, in love of freedom, in 
respect for law. They are both hard workers, 
hard thinkers, and, where it must be, hard hit- 
ters, too. In the whole history of modern Eu- 


rope Germany and England have never been at | Sound, 





war; I feel convinced they never will be, they 
never can be,’’ Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Tatkina Macuine.— On Saturday an ex- 
hibition of quite a novel character was opened 
at the new building called the Palais Royal, Ar- 
gyle-street, Oxford-circus. It is an exhibition 
of a talking machine, which by mechanical ap- 
pliances is made to give forth utterances resem- 
bling those of a human being. It is the inven- 
tion of Professor Faber, of Vienna, and has been 
constructed and patented by him, and is cer- 
tainly a wonderful specimen of human ingenuity. 
It is true, the question may arise, where is the 
utility of it? seeing that every man, woman, 
and child possesses a talking machine, more or 
less perfect, of his or her own. But the ma- 
chine has its utility nevertheless, for it illus- 
trates a much neglected science of acoustics. 
Moreover, it is highly interesting as showing 
how far ingenuity may go. The machine bas a 
mouth, with tongue and lips, which are set in 
motion by a mechanical apparatus which sets free 
@ portion of air from a large bellows, and so con- 
trols it as to produce the sound required. It 
pronounced, with great clearness, every letter 
of the alphabet, many words, and a few sen- 
tences perfectly; not merely set words, but any 
words the audience chose to name. It also 
laughed, and uttered other cries expressive of 
human passions, to the astonishment, appar- 
ently, of all who heard it. Public Opinion. 


At a recent auction sale in New York, the 
finest known copy of *‘ Elliott’s Indian Bible ’’ 
(Cambridge, 1668), printed in the Indian lan- 
guage, was sold for 1050 dollars, about 210/. 
There is one copy of this celebrated Bible in the 
British Museum, one in the Island of Nantucket, 
and a third on Gardner’s Island, or Long Island 
Nature. 
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PART XI. 
CHAPTER V. 


Ir was the very first time that Félix had 
come across Angelique since her marriage ; 
and he had of late been so much in the 
habit of visiting ber cousin without seeing 
herself, that he was never prepared to meet 
her now, and had quite forgotten that the 
frequency of his visits had originated in his 
desire to see her and not Marie. 

The situation was therefore more than 
sufficiently embarrassing for a man who like 
him had never graduated in the school of 
society that teaches its scholars never to 
find any situation in the world embarrass- 
ing, from the extrication of an army from 
an enemy’s country, up to the extrication 
of one’s foot from a lady’s dress in a ball- 
room. Certainly there was no reason on 
earth, in the nature of things, why he 
should be dissatisfied with himself. He 
had been the victim, she the betrayer; 
and he had therefore every right, if he was 
so minded, to claim the dignity that is the 
privilege of the injured party in such mat- 
ters. And so, had he been Angélique and 
had she been Félix, he would have both 
felt and acted. But being as they were — 
he the man and she the woman — it was be 
who somehow felt as though it had been 
he and not she who had been the one to 
blame. A woman who is no longer a child 
is always mistress of such a situation, and 
if she has only a very little tact may al- 
ways shine in it to advantage, however 
much she may in reality be in the wrong; 
while, on the other hand, a man requires to 
have both experience and genius in such 
matters to come out of it with even as much 
as decent credit, however much he may 
be in the right. Perbaps Félix was also 
weighted with the feeling that, when all was 
said and done, he had sinned against the 
gospel of romance by not having been 
altogether so true to the memory of his old 

ssion as he had once vowed to be; for 
inconstancy on the one side is not, in the 
creed of such as he, held to be a set-off 
against inconstancy on the other. On 
sounder grounds there was plenty of excuse 
for him, no doubt; but then, * Qui 
sexcuse Ss 

Not that Angélique’s large eyes supported 
any such self-accusation by the faintest 
touch of upbraiding. She did change 
colour fer one imperceptible moment; for 
there are some things which the least 
worldly and practical-minded of women is 
incapable of forgetting, or at least of re- 
membering without some shadow of regret. 
The less of true romance that there is in 
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the composition of any one, the more apt is 
the voice of false sentiment to make itself 
heard; and of false sentiment Madame 
Lester had always had her full share —no 
less now that her reading consisted of little 
that was more sentimental than butchers’ 
bills, than when she used to identify her- 
self with Byronic heroines. Moreover, it 
did not by any means seem to follow in her 
eyes that because she chanced to be so un- 
fortunate — as it had turned out— to be mar- 
ried, she should lose her sway over any of 
her adorers, even though, as in the case 
of Félix, she should gain from them nothin 
more valuable than a little adoration. An 
then she felt kind to him for old recollec- 
tions’ sake, and as a woman cannot help 
feeling towards one who has once loved her 
and whom she supposes to love her still. 
But still she was far from allowing any 
trace of her emotion to be visible; and 
indeed it was far too slight, such as it was, 
for her to be conscious of having felt any 
whatever. On the contrary, she at once 
frankly held out her hand with the air of 
welcoming an old friend, and said, — 

‘** Mais, Monsieur Créville, you come in 
time to convince this doubter. Is it not 
true that Miss Raymond is to be mar- 
ried ?” 

**What! my old pupil? I had not 
heard it.” 

Her manner had put him at his ease, so 
far as she was concerned; and so it could 
not be that his pre-occupied air had been 
caused by embarrassment alone. Angé- 
lique noticed his worn appearance; and, 
taking it’ as a compliment to herself, felt 
more kindly towards him still. 

‘* And you do not ask to whom? But I 
oA would not know him. We 
provincials forget that there are people in 
the world to whom our little celebrities are 
unknown. And yet you might know him, 
though —you are a friend of Mr. Bar- 
ton?” 

‘**Of Barton?” 

** Yes; and so is he.” 

‘* I should scarcely have thought that any 
friend of Barton would have fallen in Miss 
Raymond’s way.” 

**Oh, don’t know. Marriages are made 
in heaven, they say. Mark Warden is the 
favoured mortal. Do you know him?” 

For what purpose Félix, full of involun- 
tary suspicion of Marie as he was, bad still 
once more come to see her, is not difficult 
to guess, as long as moths will insist upon 
flying into the flame in spite of the warn- 
ing that ought to be taken from the fate of 
millions of ancestral generations. It may, 
however, be assumed that, as he himse 
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supposed, he had come to bid adieu to the 
last of his illusions before he cast the dust 
of England from his feet forever. 

_ Now Angélique had been able to take 
great credit to herself for her passing gleam 
of sentiment. She was proud of it, and of 
herself for having been capable of feeling 
it. But Félix, except for the feeling of 
embarrassment when . first perceived her, 
and of wkich he now felt almost ashamed, 
had felt not even a passing gleam. No 
sooner had he met her eyes, no sooner had 
she spoken, than it was plain to him that 
the Angélique whom he now saw before him 
was the Angélique of his grande passion no 
more; if, indeed, the Angélique of his 
grande passion had ever really existed in 
the flesh. In that moment he felt that 
something else besides his own heart had 
changed ; or rather, that his heart had been 
false to her because it had never ceased to 
be true to the ideal he had sought in her 
and had found — where? 

Where indeed? It was clear enough 
even to him, in the light of the flood of joy 
that rushed into his heart when he heard 
the last words of Angélique, and looked up 
suddenly at Marie. His doubts of her had 
then, after all, been as absurd as he had 
been trying vainly to persuade himself that 


they were, and Barton had in truth been 
slandering her as grossly as he had been 
trying, with equal ill-success, to force him- 


self to assume. Had any sort of connection 
really existed between her and Warden, it 
was not thus and in her presence that An- 
oa — ste must have known of it — 
would have spoken. 

**Ah!” he exclaimed, with a sigh of 
something more than relief. ‘*Do you 
know Barton, then? How long has he 
known this?” 

**Not long. It is only just settled, it 
seems, It is a curious match, is it not?” 

** Any way the bridegroom is to be con- 
gratulated. And how is Barton? I did 
not know you knew him.” 

‘*No more we did, till yesterday. Is it 
true that he writes the dramatic criticism 
for the ‘ Trumpet’? and that you actually 
allowed him to insert that odious review of 
poor Miss Marchmont? For shame! Ah, 
you cared a little more about her than 
that once upon a time,—did you not? 
What a couple of silly children we were ; 
but they were pleasant days, all the same 
—those delightful days when we were so 
miserable. We shall never have such pleas- 
ant ones again — no, not when you have all 
the world at your feet, and when I — well, 
I shall have dropped out of your life then, 
n'est ce pas, Monsieur? Marie, my angel, 
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now I must go and carry the news of your 
generosity to poor Hugh. Au revoir, done, 
mon ange— et vous, Monsieur, sil vous 
plait—and then we will talk about the 
old times once more,—and you will not 
laugh at me if I cannot quite laugh at them, 
will you?” 

And so, with a parting embrace to her 
angel and another presentation of her hand 
to the lover for whose death she had so 
nearly and so lately been answerable, she 
once more carried into the street her last 
purchase from Madame Jupon. 

But although Félix had received an un- 
mistakable lesson from the unspeakably 
joyful relief that the words of Angélique 
had given: him, he was certainly no nearer 
reading what was in the heart of Marie. 
All that he could think of now was that she 
was in reality all that he had supposed her 
to be; that she had once more been re- 
stored to her pedestal above the altar. 
How could he ever have committed the 
treason, the blasphemy, of having even for 
a single moment cast her down? Surely, it 
now seemed to him, he could never really 
have done so — he must always, in his heart 
of hearts, have remained loyal; the dis- 
turbance could only have been in his fancy 
— in his mind. 

But Marie ! —— 

Whether she still loved her husband or 
no, there is but one word to describe her 
state; and that word is desolation. What- 
ever her feelings towards Félix might be, 
they did not subtract from the force of the 
word. 

The state of nervous excitement, or 
rather exhaustion, in which she was, and in 
which the activity of the memory and of the 
imagination fully made up for the loss of 
calm reason, caused her to comprehend at 
once and to the letter every word that had 
passed between Mark Warden and herself 
in the course of her last interview with him, 
and that had then been so unintelligible. 
So plain had the meaning of it grown now, 
that the amount of truth that might lie in 
the report which she had just heard was al- 
together immaterial. Whatever might be 
the explanation of that report, the fact re- 
mained and stared her in the face — not, 
perhaps, the fact that he was actually about 
to leave her for another —that must be as 
she willed, to say the least of it; but cer- 
tainly the fact that he wished to do so, and 
that he had actually proposed it to her 
almost in so many words. At present, 
though she realized this, she was incapable 
of realizing how it affected her. It is 
weaker women than she whose feelings in 
such matters are sufficiently simple to find 
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at once a way into action, whether by the 
road of anger or by that of tears. Besides, 
the mind of Marie was always a little slow 
to bring itself into action whenever it was 
necessary to blame others, or even to think 
them in the wrong, while her eyes were not 
apt to weep for her own sorrows. So, for 
the present, she was simply turned to stone ; 
and the last words of Angélique had fallen 
upon deaf ears. 

Félix.— ‘* So my first pupil is to be mar- 
ried! How old it makes one feel! And 
the bridegroom — is he the Mr. Warden 





Marie.— ‘‘ Or when we do see them as 
they are, it is only to find out that we stand 
in their way.” 

Félix (unable to help observing the 
scarcely perceptible tinge of bitterness in 
her tone, and the involuntary comparison 
that she had suggested between herself and 
Miss Raymond).—‘* And you think, then, 


‘that Miss Raymond will not stand in the way 


of this friend of yours?” 

Marie (alarmed for her husband’s secret, 
and exaggeratedly alarmed about what her 
words, which she had forgotten, might have 


whom I once met here, and to whom you j led Félix to suspect).—‘*I hope not. I 


introduced me?” 

Marie (starting from her stupor, and 
suddenly). — ‘* 1 beg your pardon 6 

Félix. —‘* Are you not well, dear Ma- 
rie?” 

Marie (dreamily). —‘*Oh, I am quite 
well — only a little tired, I suppose. 1 am 
not used to late hours yet, you see.” 

Félix. — ‘* And your head aches, does it 
not?” 

Marie. — *‘ A little —3 but it is nothing.” 

Félix. —‘‘ And I am boring you to death, 
I suppose.” 

Marie. — ‘‘ Oh no; why should you be?” 

Félix. —‘* I am sure I must be, though. 
And I really came for no purpose in the 
world — so ———” 

Marie. —‘* Oh, you need not hurry to 
po: and yet — yes, I really am quite well ; 

am only very stupid, as usual. There,” 
— drawing herself up with an effort, but 
with a smile — ‘* * Jo son Guglielmo Tell !’ — 
What was it you asked me just now and 
that I was rude enough not to answer?” 

Félix. —‘* Oh, only about my old pupil’s 
Sutur.” 

Marie (bravely). —‘* Mr. Warden. You 
met him once here. They wili make an ad- 
mirable match, though Angélique does not 
seem to think so. She has a great fortune, 
and is good enough for any body, and so 
amiable! —and he has great talent and 
great ambition, and will make her the wife 
of a great man, as she deserves.” 

Félix (coldly). — ** Indeed ! ” 

Marie. —‘* Yes. He only wanted the 
means, and now he will have them.” 

Félix. — You seem to have great faith in 
him.” 

_ Marie.—*‘T go by what I hear — noth- 
ing more.” 

Félix. — ‘* But you know him?” 

Marie. —‘* What can girls like me know 
about the lives and careers of men? We 
see them as they condescend to show them- 
selves to us— the outside; but as they are 
to each other and to themselves — never.” 

Félix. —** Never?” 








wish him well, like all my friends. But 
have you no news of yourself?” 

Félix. —‘‘1? Not a word. I never 
have. I manage to keep body and soul to- 
gether — or at least the body without the 
soul— which can scarcely be called news. 
That is about all—and the process is not 
very interesting to lookers-on.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ But it is interesting to me, 
mon ami. I can read the stars, and like to 
watch how my prophecies come true.” 

Feélix.—‘*I am afraid that is not a very 
profitable knowledge. I thought I could 
once; but it was only to find them as 
ambiguous as earthly oracles, and even 
more treacherous.” 

Marie.—‘‘I want you to promise me 
something. Will you?” 

Félix.— ‘If it is do anything for you. 
I owe you so much and have never, done 
anything for you yet.” 

Marie.—‘* Yes, it is for me, if that is 
any satisfaction to you. But it is not be- 
cause it is for me that you must do it.” 

Félix.— ‘* Why not? Iam sick of try- 
ing to do things for myself —and you, I 
think — I hope — are the only person likely 
to care about what I do.” 

Marie.— ‘* Will you promise ? 
speaking seriously.” 

Félix.— ‘* Of coyrse I promise.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Félix, my friend, I cannot help 
seeing that for some reason or other you 
are bent upon making a wreck of your 
whole life. Yes—it is perfectly true. 
You have plenty of talent; and I have not 
known you all this long time so well not to 
know that you might easily in due time take 
the position that, as you have often told me, 
you were once ambitious of taking. Be- 
sides, is it not due to Prosper, to your old 
benefactors, to Moretti himself, to justify 
them in the interest they have taken in you, 
and the sacrifices they have made for you P 
—lI may speak plainly to you, I hope?” 

Félix, — ‘* Always.” 

Marie.—‘‘Do you remember telling me 
of your childhood, and of your first insight 


I am 
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into the existence of an art-world outside 
and above the mere world of nature into 
which you had been born? Ah, you were 
fortunate, more fortunate than you can tell, 
in waking to it so early! Art was thus 
able to become to you a second nature; it 
did not come to you, as it came to me, too 
late for me to find in it another and nobler 
world. Do not throw away this good for- 
tune of yours, which comes to so few! 
Would you throw away your art, your 
power of doing something for it and for the 
world, your duty, your true soul, the life 
that nature and art and God have given 
you, for the sake of the shadow of a 
memory? No, my friend — leave such 
weakness to women; but let me believe 
that there is at all events one true man in 
the world.” 

Félix.— ‘* Marie!” 

Marie.— ‘* Ob, I know what you mean 
—I do not mean true toa woman. That 
is something — but I do not mean that now. 
And truth to a woman is worth nothing 
when it prevents a man from being true to 
himself; and you are not being true to 
yourself, if you can forgive me for saying 
so. Romance is an ornament of life — the 

ilding to hide its hardness, its coldness, 
its grossness, its littleness, if you will; but 
it is not true gold, and one must take life 
as it is, after all, and not as we would have 
itseem. We are not in the world to make 
love and make each other — well, misera- 
ble; for that must be the end of all false- 
hood.” 

Féliz.— ‘‘ But there is such a thing as 
love that is not falsehood and not misery. 
I understand what you mean; but I have 
learned a great deal lately. Marie, you 
are only too right in one thing. I have in- 
deed been weak, blind, ungrateful, false to 
myself and to all that is good and true even 
more than you think; but I will be so no 
longer. I promise you with all my heart 
that, with your help, with your sympathy, 
I will go forward in the right path so far as 
I may. I may never be a great artist — 
Prosper is right: the great artist must be 
something more than man, and must use 
emotions, not suffer or enjoy them. But to 
be a man is better than to be an artist — 
and that, if you will help me, I will be.” 

’ Marie.— ‘* Man and artist too. I do not 
ask you to lose your sympathy with the 
world and exchange your heart for a musi- 
cal machine — God forbid! But art is work ; 
and it is work worth a man’s doing, without 
respect to what he may enjoy or suffer by 
it. 

Félix.— ** But * 

Marie.— ‘‘ Ah, it is a grand thing to be 
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a man and not a woman! No wonder we 
women despise a weak man— for no man 
need ever Se weak. We are wrong per- 
haps in thinking so, for the battle of the 
world is no doubt harder than we think for, 
who know it not in all its strength. But 
we are right in thinking that combat should 
give strength, not destroy it.” 

Féliz.— ‘* Marie — can it be that you 
too have suffered that you speak thus ?’ 

Marie.—‘** 1!” 

Félix.— ‘* Forgive me ——” 

Marie.— ‘‘ My friend — who has not suf- 
fered? who does not suffer? Yes—TI do 
suffer when I see you still a slave to a wo- 
man. Shall I tell you something? Well, 
then, learn from a woman that no woman is 
worth the loss of a man’s whole life —no, 
nor even a part of it. Is it not true that 
every man has a career into which no wo- 
man may enter? Is she not a hindrance 
and a stumbling-block to him in his true 
life? Is he capable of entering into the 
little trivial matters that make up hers? Is 
not the kindest thing she can do for him to 
leave him free? Oh, my friend, be warned: 
recognize your career, for you have one; 
do not be a slave to a fancy, for it is noth- 
ing more. I know you can be strong, if 
you only will. Do you know what I would 
do were] aman? I would pray God every 
day to save me from women’s love — not 
only for my own sake, but — for theirs.” 

Féliz.— ‘* No, Marie — I am no slave to 
a woman. Those chains are broken for 
ever — if indeed they were ever whole. 
And you are wrong— wrong a thousand 
times. There are women in the world who 
are worth the loss of any man’s life; for 
they supply him with a nobler and a better. 
There are women who are not only no 
hindrance but an aid and a motive to the 
noblest career. Yes, and there are men 
who can appreciate the perfection of sym- 

athy. here — how —can you have 
earned so bitter a creed as yours ?” 

Marie.—‘‘ Ah, if I could but think 
so!” 

Féliz.— ‘** You do not know what love 
means, you who have never loved.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ And you?” 

Féliz.— ‘* [have found out what it means. 
I am wiser than you.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Then - 

Félix (warmly).— ‘‘ Do not be afraid — 
such love as mine is of that kind which you 
deny. ‘If I could but think so,’ you say 
— you, the truest-hearted of all women! 
What is sympathy but that very kind of 
love in which you do not believe?” 

Marie.— ‘+1 do not think so. And now 
give me your promise. I am right —I 
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know more than you do, afterall. But I 
do believe in sympathy; and if any feeling 
on your part that there is one who sym- 
pathizes with you so far as a woman may 
can help you to keep that promise, that 
feeling may be yours.” 

Félix.— ** Oh, Marie — if this is so, then 
Ican keep it indeed! For your sake I will 
strive to be all things. Will you indeed 
help me?” 

he conversation up to this point had 
been almost studiously calm in its tone, as 
of two persons who had suffered and ex- 
perienced, and were now discussing in 
abstract fashion the ways of the world 
rather than their own needs. But the 
barrier had been growing less substantial 
every moment, until, to Félix at least, it 
had passed away altogether, and left, as he 
thought, the soul of Marie as unveiled be- 
fore his eyes as he felt that his must needs 
be before hers. He approached her more 
closely, and went on with increasing 
energy, — 

‘*T am not inconstant; it is now that I 
prove my constancy to what I have loved 
always—to the truth and to the divine 
ideal for whose sake I have been chasing 
shadows till now. It is the shadows that 
have passed away and left the true light, 
which there is no mistaking. Marie, you 
blaspheme yourself when you say what you 
said just now. If I have lost my life, do 
you restore it; and I swear to you, even 
for your own sake, that you shall not re- 
store it to me in vain. You are already 
great, I know, and I am less than nothing ; 
but you are free, thank God! and if you 
will give me hope, you shall see how wor- 
thy o” you I shall, I must, become. Dear- 
es‘ Marie! I will live for you, who repre- 
sent to me all that is true and beantiful; 
and life for you must needs be such as you 
would have me live. You know me too 
well, Marie, for you not to understand me. 
Have we not been, are we not friends? 
And I will make no further claim till I have 
ce that I am able to be what you would 

ave me be. But hope you must give me. 
That will be everything — and if it fails, 
one can but die at last; and meanwhile — 
but you will, will you not? Itis for your 
sake — not only for my own——” 

Marie (thunderstruck).— ‘* Mon Dieu!” 

Like the first trembling gleam of light- 
ning that announces at once to the fevered 
earth the reason of the vague and heavy 
restlessness that has been weighing upon its 
life during the sultry hours that the sun 
should by right have made full of energy 
and gladness, so, all at once, rushed through 
Marie the sudden consciousness of the real 
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nature of the fever that had been wearing 
her so long. The storm that had been more 
and more closely, day by day and hour by 
hour, gathering within and about her so 
many weeks, had at last broken, and torn 
away the mist that had hitherto hidden her 
even from herowneyes. The clouds, preg- 
nant with the fulness of a first passion, had 
been long ripe for bursting, and had needed 
but a touch, a word, to set free the storm 
with which they were charged. And now, 
without warning, that wordhadcome. For 
one instant her whole soul rushed out to 
meet the soul which, like her own, had been 
so long seeking in vain for its fellow-spirit, 
and deluding itself, in the eagerness of 
search, with mocking phantasms of the 
reality. But the tumultuous joy of the 
sudden revelation which to a pure soul is 
nothing less than a new birth, was as evan- 
escent as it was intense; and, like the 
lightning which it had resembled in its sud- 
den brightness, left the night that it had 
momentarily illuminated darker than before. 
Hitherto she had been asleep; and there is 
but little difference between the effect of 
light and of darkness to sleeping eyes. But 
now she had at last awoke; and it is to 
waking eyes that the darkness of the night 
is darkness indeed. 

But Félix felt only the sympathy of joy, 
and was beyond the pale of the reaction. 

‘** Marie,” he went on earnestly, ‘* I can- 
not speak now in the common words of 
common love. It is my heart that is speak- 
ing to you — my real heart, that has never 
spoken until now. What is the need of 
words? You can understand all that I 
would say — if you will.” 

‘Oh God!” she cried out, far less to 
him than into the night that had once more 
fallen upon her; ‘‘and must I ruin this man 
also? And yet —he loves me — he loves 
me!” 

‘* Yes, he does love you! Thanks, dear- 
est Marie — you have read my heart indeed. 
Yes — he loves you witha perfect love 

Something in her face made him pause.. 
How long he waited in eager silence, per- 
ceiving but not comprehending the blank 
despair that held her incapable of struggling 
against destiny by a word or gesture, it 
would be impossible to say. To him his 
single, uncomplicated impulse made the 
time seem like a single moment; to her, 
with her crowd of recollections, of regrets, 
and of present emotions, it seemed like an 
hour. A drowning man, it is said, finds 
time in the instant of despair which precedes 
unconsciousness to live his whole life over 
again, year by year, day by day, detail by 
detail; and so it'was now with her. But 
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at last, with a visible effort, she found 
strength to speak. 

** Go,” she said, ** I cannot answer you. 
Go at once—for ever.” And then, after 
another long pause, and suddenly holding 
out her hand, ‘* Adieu, dearest friend!” 

He took her hand with both his own, and 
held it there. ‘* You cannot answer me?” 

She tried to recover it, but he would not 
let it go. ‘* Adieu!” she repeated; but 
this, he felt, was not the answer of her 
heart. 

‘* No, Marie,” he said; ‘‘ you must either 
give me hope, or you must tell me that I 
have been trusting to nothing more than 
another dream.” 

‘*T can tell you nothing, except — go!” 

**You cannot love me? You cannot 
save me?” 

** No —I cannot——” 

‘* Marie,” he interrupted her passionate- 
ly, ‘‘ this is not how you would answer me 
if you cared nothing about me. I have 
been blind enough in some things, God 
knows; butlove such as mine is for you 
makes one see. If you cannot read my 
heart I can read yours; and in yours I read 
anything but your words. Why cannot 
you love me? One whose whole life, and 
more than life, is at stake has a right to 
know.” 

She forced herself to speak with a spirit 
that she was far from feeling — that, in- 
deed, was far from natural to her. He was 
right when he told her that had she cared 
nothing about him it was not so that she 
would have answered him. ‘* There are 
some things that cannot be told. I cannot 
be more to you than I am— if I cannot, 
what is that to you?” 

If I love thee, what is that to thee? 
Yes; but that is the self-contained love of 
angels — not of a human soul that hungers 
after the love that it bestows. 

‘*What is thatto me? Do you refuse 
me my life when I implore it of you, and 
refuse to tell me why ? is that nothing? Do 
you show me the light and refuse to let me 
enter in? Do you make me promise and 
refuse to allow me to perform ? ” 

** If you knew ” 

** Ah!” be went on, with a sudden bit- 
terness, ‘I will believe you. I will believe 
that you cannot love me—so be it, if it 
must be so. But ve 

‘**T implore you, ask me no more.” 

**On one condition. Swear to me that 
our friendship has been a mere pastime — 
that sympathy is but a word —that you are 
careless whether I live or die——” 

** Félix!” 


‘* Yes — whether I live or die. It is 
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nothing less. Have you not yourself taught 
me what life means? Swear at least that 
you do not love me——” 

** And you will believe me?” 

‘** You will swear it ?” Marie — you dare 
not.” 

‘*T swear to you that I can never, never 
be more to you than I am now— than I 
have been always.” 

‘** Then I am absolved from my promise. 
You have not sworn that you do not love 
me. I do ask you more.” 


All her false courage, all her pretence of 
strength, were swept away at last in a pas- 
The lightning was fol- 


sion of sincerity. 
lowed by the storm. 

‘* Ah, Félix, have mercy ! 
what you are doing.” 

‘Marie, you cannot deceive me! You 
do love me, say what you will! Do I not 
read your heart as plainly, ten times as 
plainly, as you read mine? And if you 
love me, why are you ashamed, as though 
love were a sin?” 

**O God, why cannot I feign — why can- 
not I be strong — why must I sin? Félix 
— if you love me ™ 

‘** If T love you!” 

‘* If you love me — leave me.” 

‘* In God’s name, Marie, what mystery is 
this? Why should you wish to feign? 
Why should you be weak? What sin lies 
in loving honestly and truly? Do you not 
trust me? Are you afraid of your own 
heart?” 

Afraid of her own heart! It was true, 
and she knew her own fear and her own 
weakness only too well. It was so weak 
that it had already yielded; it was so weak 
that she, with all her strength, great as it 
was, felt that she was unfit, unaided, to 
guard it for a moment more. She flung 
herself on her knees before him and 
grasped his hand in a passion of supplica- 
tion. 

‘*There!” she exclaimed. ‘*Do you 
believe me now when I say Go?” 

The voice and face of Félix grew stern. 
**Do you love me, Marie? ‘That is the 
only question between us. I have a right 
to know. And if you love me I will not 
go.” 

** You do not, cannot love me as I —— 
Do you not see how you make me humiliate 
myself? Ah, if you realy loved me you 
would understand! Do you think it is out 
of caprice that I implore you to save me 
from my own heart o 

He stepped back suddenly, and regarded 
her intently. ‘* Marie,” he began. 

But he could not continue in such a tone. 
With equal suddenness he raised her from 


You know not 
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where she knelt and pressed her passion- 
ately to his breast. He at least had noth- 
ing to conceal, and was free to obey what 
his heart bade him. ‘* Ah, I understand!” 
he exclaimed, joyfully. ‘* But you love 
me! That is alll care toknow.” The two 
souls had met at last. 

For long she rested upon the place that 
by right, though not by law, was now hers 
without making an effort to move. But, 
omnipotent as the passion of a strong 
nature may appear, there is one citadel in 
every truly pure nature that it is powerless 
to conquer. The effort, though it came 
late, came at last. 

She broke from him with all her strength. 
**Oh, for my sake, for God’s sake, go! 
May He pardon me — may He protect you. 
Félix, you must leave me—there, you 
know my heart now!” 

**Leave you, my dearest? Yes — but 
to return!” 

**No—never to return! Thank God 
for your love, Félix—there is no sin in 
being loved! And you shall never be the 
worse for mine. For I do love you, though 
not in the way yeu would have me. Do all 
things that are worthy of you—do them 
for my sake if you will, if that will aid you. 
Your love has made me very happy, and 
Till 
then — adieu! I will pray for you always. 
And do not you forget to pray to One who 
can aid you more than I.” 

** Marie — you have some secret that you 
fear to tell me. Do you trust me so little 
as to think I would not trust you —that I 
would seek to know anything that it would 
give you pain to tell unless that I might 
remove the pain? Let the past be the past 
to you as well as to me. What is the past 
to either of us now?” 

‘** And suppose,” she began, with difli- 
culty. 

‘**Suppose nothing—but that we love 
each other.” 

** When to love you is a sin?” 

‘*A sin? In God’s name what can you 
mean ?” 

‘** T must not tell.” 

** And why ?” 

‘Félix! It is true that I have a secret 
—that I have been living a lie. And the 
secret is not my own.” 

** And have I no claim? Marie, I am 
waiting for my answer — for my sentence 
of life or death. I must know what is the 
barrier that stands between you and me.” 

What was she todo? One thing only — 
to sacrifice all things, at any cost, for him 
she loved. If that be in reality sometimes 
a sin, there is surely no true woman to 


one day we will be friends again. 
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whom it would, under any circumstances, 
wear a sinful guise. However she might 
suffer, however much he who had a legal 
right to her-self-sacrifice might have reason 
to condemn her, Félix had a right to her 
consideration founded upon a higher law 
than that made by men. It is true that she 
hesitated for long, and that when she did 
speak it was from no mere impulse. 

** You are right,” she said at last, sud- 
denly. ‘I must not let you suffer.” And 
then, more slowly, and with a last effort of 
weakness, she added, ‘* Now, Félix — dear- 
est friend !— you will help to save me now, 
I know. Yes—lI love you, Félix! — and 
I am a wife.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN we read of the grosser and less 
subtle forms of crime and sin in distant 
ages and in distant lands, they seem to us 
in no wise extraordinary, or even so much 
out of the probable course of things as to 
need being accounted for. But when, as 
they occasionally will, they make their ap- 
pearance in our midst, in our own civilized 
country and time, we are astonished as if in 
sight of the impossible. We go on for the 
most part in so even a groove that we talk 
and think as though hate and envy and 
unscrupulous selfishness were extinct; or, 
at least, as though they were so curbed and 
restrained by our modern social system as 
to be rendered, among persons of position 
and education, incapable of taking their 
old-fashioned course freely and blindly. 
When we are bound to recognize facts — 
when we are forced by them to see that the 
world, the flesh, and the devil still contrive 
to hold their own in spite of the feeble cir- 
cle of dykes and dams with which we strive 
to keep our level plains safe from the un- 
tamable sea outside — we have to resort to 
theories of lunacy; or if these, as is often 
the case, will not hold, to confess, if we are 
in an unusually modest mood, that our 
psychology is baffled. 

But no: even as those who cross the sea 
change only the sky above them and not 
their own souls, so it is not human nature 
that changes; it is only places and times. 
All that man has done, man may do, in a 
far truer sense than that in which the prov- 
erb is usually employed: and as long as the 
passions of men endure, so long will endure 
the forms taken by their passions. It is 
not only in the Litany that malice will fol- 
low hard upon the heels of hatred, even in 
the hearts of sane men. 

Warden had met Alice Raymond only 
the night before, and had made, as it seemed 
to him, good way. Whether he had or not, 
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is another matter. He had never mixed 
much with women, and was not one of the 
initiated in the mysteries of ball-rooms ; and 
so his vanity was easily gratified by noth- 
ings. He himself never did or said any- 
thing without a motive; and so he was not 
one to understand barren likings and flirta- 
tions that were honestly meant to be under- 
stood as pastime. Besides, he was not so 
peaney in love with Miss Raymond for 
er own sake as to possess in himself and 
in his own feelings that infallible test 
whereby a man knows by instinct whether 
he is loved or no. He only knew that, for 
his own part, it was not a mere flirtation 
that he was carrying on with her. She 
must, he was assured, see what his feelings 
were towards her, and what with gratified 
vanity, ambition, self-interest, and desire of 
ossession, it was not in his heart to draw 
ack. He had set his heart upon this thing, 
even as he had formerly set it upon his fel- 
lowship; and it had always been his way 
where he had set his heart to set his hand. 
Any way, the fox could not tear himself 
away from the sight of the grapes, for all 
that they were to all appearance so far out 
of his reach; nor did he even console him- 
self by calling them sour. But were they 
really out of his reach? What was the 
good of having brains and of knowing how 
to turn them to good account if he was to 
be baulked by the mere passive existence 
of a girl like Marie, who had now suc- 
ceeded in proving her stupidity to the full, 
if indeed anything had been wanting to 
prove it before? If he had but lived in 
the good old. times of the water of St. 
Nicholas! He was conscious of the very 
thought, and did not shrink from it. 

Such a line of speculation may possibly be 
unusual; but it did not, at all events to him, 
seem to be so very horrible or so very un- 
natural when it first took the shape of an 
actual possibility. On the contrary, it car- 
ried with it that sort of pleasure which the 
first suggestion of something that may be 
done as well as dreamed of must always 
carry to a man of strong will, weak imag- 
ination, and few scruples: to a man, that 
is to say, whose nature leads him to take 
the shortest and most obvious road to the 
attainment of any given purpose, and whose 
eyes can see clearly but one thing at a 
time. It was at first a thought for Warden 
to caress and to play with as he sat over his 
breakfast preparing leisurely for the calls 
of the new day that, like every day, came 
to fix indelibly the results of the hours of 
candle-light and of darkness that had gone 
before. What was there in itself horrible 
in the thought ? It was that of Marie lying, as 
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sooner or later she must come to lie, silent 
and unconscious beneath the ground, out 
of the way of all evil, of all sorrow, of all 
trouble, and—of Mark Warden. He re- 
called to mind, with a sort of approving ap- 
preciation, that hopeless summing up of all 
human things that he had read in the 
‘**(Edipus Coloneus,” ‘‘ Surely the best 
thing for a man is not to be born; but, 
being born, the next best thing for him is 
to die as soon as he may.” He had got 
into a very dangerous region of speculation 
indeed, in which consequences seem con- 
fused and unreal in the overwhelming 
shadow thrown upon them by the immedi- 
ate desire of self-gratification. He saw in 
Marie an evil spirit whom he had raised in 
a moment of folly, and who must be got rid 
of somehow, if not anyhow; and the purely 
moral means, now tried without result, 
had, in his practical mind, more than be- 
gun to blend with the physical, as is the 
way with men like him. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
fine the limit between desire and determina- 
tion — the point at which one ends and the 
other begins. And yet there must be some 
moment when the murderer ia heart be- 
comes so conscious of his desire that he 
consciously takes means to bring about its 
fulfilment. Were it not that one knows it 
to be the case, it would be impossible to 
conceive of the possibility of murder —to 
call things by their right names —so tak- 
ing possession of a man’s soul that the first 
actual step taken in accordance with such 
an idea — however unconsciously taken — 
should fail to drive away the thought at 
once, utterly and forever. But that it does 
sometimes fail is only too certain; and the 
crisis of this undefinable limit had now 
been reached by Mark Warden. Nor 
are chances and omens ever absent in such 
cases. The first book upon which he laid 
bis hand, apparently by instinct, was an old 
work upon medical jurisprudence that hap- 
pened to form part of his legal library. 
He opened it mechanically, and turned its 
leaves. He did not intend to do anything 
—let that be understood clearly: but he 
none the less began to call to mind all 
that in the course of his life he had hap- 
pened to hear of the nature of poisons and 
of the difference of their several effects: 
how they acted upon the frame, and to 
what extent they left their traces upon it. 
There was matter and to spare for his 
meditation in that cold-blooded judicial 
treatise which changed into a collection 
of dry bones the fearful list of tragedies 
that had closed with the gallows. The 
gallows! yes, that had been the end of all 
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these. But the tragedies upon which no 
sudden curtain had fallen—where were 
they? What had been their dénouement ! 
That there were such he was convinced. 
Everybody in the world is not. ignorant 
or stupid; and it is notorious that it is in- 
variably through the ignorance or stupidity 
of the slayer that foul deaths are brought 
to light. He, at least if it should become 
necessary to direct chance in the way it 
should go, would not fail by reason of stu- 
— or ignorance. Nor did what met 
is eye as he turned the pages tend to 
diminish his self-confidence. 

To him, in the state of mind in which he 
now was, such reading has the interest of 
nothing short of fascination. He felt, as 
his eye began to dwell longer and more 
systematically upon his book, as though 
he were entering a new world in which it is 
the one object of human life to kill one’s 
fellow-creatures without being found out, 
even as to a layman who reads a more 
purely medical treatise, the disease of which 
it treats assumes at last such prodigious 
proportions as to seem as if it were the 
normal and proper condition of the human 
race, in which he also must of necessity be 
asharer. And the more Warden read, the 
more lost in amazement he became at the 


bungling fashion in which all who had been 
discovered had, as it were with their own 
hands, knotted the rope round their own 


necks. ‘* Murder will out,” people say; 
_ but he could not help seeing that in point 
of fact it is the murderer himself who will 
out with it; that a man who quietly took 
the ordinary pains which he would take in 
any ordinary action of his life need scarcely 
be suspected unless he pleased. And then 
he thought, as a natural consequence, how 
many of those who are not suspected, 
whom the world honours, who are without 
scruples and who profit by death every 
day — how many of these have taken the 
control of chance into their own hands? 
And why should I be more scrupulous than 
other men, when it is all so easy? It was 
not even as though a life like that of Marie 
would be missed or thought of, or would 
make a void in the ocean of society of the 
smallest appreciable kind for an appreciable 
instant. Besides himself, to whom could 
it matter whether she lived or died ? 

But where, it may be asked, was con- 
science all this while? Well, conscience 
was in the condition in which it usually is 
when there is most need for it to act — that 
is to say, fast asleep. For at the birth of 
Cain, says a certain Rabbi, the two angels, 
one good and one evil, that attended upon 
him as upon every man, wearied beforehand 
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at the prospect of the long watch which 
they would have to keep over one another, 
and which would prevent them from enjoy- 
ing a moment’s repose for little short of a 
thousand years, entered into a solemn com- 
pact with each other that they would divide 
the watch —that one should wake before 
deeds were committed, the other after 
them. But the question arose which watch 
should belong wholly to the good and which 
wholly to the evil. The latter, having the 
craft of the serpent, obtained the first by 
the bribe of allowing his rival double power 
after deeds were done; and hence it is 
that, in the generation of Cain, conscience 
warns in the shape of a dim and doubtful 
dream, and wakes, not to warn as con- 
science, but to punish as remorse. 

Warden had never, as some people do 
who would not without sentimental remorse 
injure so much as a flea, amused himself 
with speculating as to how he should go to 
work were he bent upon taking human life 
without a chance of discovery. He never 
amused himself with speculations at all: 
those in which he indulged had always some 
practical end, nor could he otherwise con- 
ceive of any one’s indulging his fancy in so 
useless a way. With him, to entertain an 
idea meant to carry it out; and mental 
habits of this nature are almost omnipotent. 
Was there not, was the next stage in his 
present course of speculation, in all that 
world in which his mind was now roaming 
at large, some one drug which would an- 
swer the purpose? Was it true, as he had 
heard his father say, that aconitine, for in- 
stance, if that was the name, would kill 
with certainty and with speed — would imi- 
tate the natural symptoms of probable dis- 
ease, and leave no trace of itself behind? 
Asa matter of curiosity he searched the 
pages of his book, but could find no men- 
tion of it. Was it then merely a piece of 
medical superstition, or was it that it had 
never found its way into courts of justice 
simply because it was so safe and so sure? 
If there were such a drug, whatever its 
name might be, it must have been used: it 
was not likely to be known to Dr. Warden 
of Denethorp alone. This very effort of 
memory — for when he had heard the name 
he had let it slip by as a piece of useless 
knowledge unprofitable to him in the schools 
— had the effect of still more closely fixing 
and intensifying his thoughts and of giving 
them a still more certain direction in their 
dangerous path, 

He was thus engaged, like some necro- 
mancer searching his books for some more 
potent spell to lay the fiend whom he had 
raised in the innocent form of Marie, when 
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his ears were startled by the fall of a letter 
from the slit in the outer door of his cham- 
bers upon the floor of the passage. He 
hastily closed the volume, put it back in its 
place with a hurry for which he did not seek 
to account, and then picked up the letter, 
which was directed to him in a handwriting 
which he knew only too well, and which 
made him tear it open nervously. After all 
it was not even for Mark Warden to lay 
aside such a dream-book as he had chosen 
with a steady hand. 


**My pDEAR Frienp’’ —it began — ** When 
I last saw you — the last time I shall ever see 
you — you must have thought me very stupid. 
I confess it; and am sorry that I did not under- 
sjand better what you meant. Donot be afraid. 
When you receive this I shall be where I shall 
trouble you and be in yourwaynomore. Why, 
indeed, should I care to live when my life is of 
service to none, and is only an injury to you? 

** My dear Mark — forgive my calling you so 
for the last time — for you have been very dear 
to me— how can I ever pardon myself, even if 
you can pardon me, for having been a drag upon 
you for so long? Believe me it was unknow- 
ingly. I always lived and worked for you and 
you only ever since that morning when I came 
to you at B—— ; what a child I was then! — 
and my only thought has been how I could aid 
you and be as good a wife as I could to you till 
the time came which is never to come. And how 
could I tell that I was in your way unless you 
told me so? Thank you for having told me so 
now — it is a kindness more than [ can say. It 
would have been dreadful indeed to have found 
it out too late. 

** Do not think I am complaining; I am only 
trying to do what is right by you, as I have al- 
ways tried to do. What your career may be 
henceforth when you are freed from me I shall 
never know. I pray from my soul that it may 
be prosperous — that you may be happy. Only 
—let me implore you with my last words — let 
your life be true and honest, as I know that it 
will be brave and strong. It was not your fault, 
dear Mark, that we were obliged to deceive the 
world: but even so our deception, innocent and 
necessary as it was, has been the cause of all the 
unhappiness that [ have caused you. Perhaps 
had we been brave enough to despise the world 
as it ought to be despised, and to have followed 
our own hearts, we might even by now have been 
tu each other what we once wished to be — for 
you wished it once I know, and I am sure that 
had you thought fit to trust me and had been 
able I should not have been unworthy of your 
trust. And —though I do not wish to stand in 
your way any more —I may at least ask you — 
if you do not understand me so much the bet- 
ter — to climb the hill that is before you as a 
man should : not to stoop to aid which is un- 
worthy of any man, and above all, of you. A 
strong and true heart is worth all the wealth in 
the world. 
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**T should like to be able to say more to you 
— but I cannot; and there is no need, now that 
I am nothing to you any more. Good-bye, my 
dear friend — for such I know you would still 
be if you could; and you have always been kind 
to me — far more kind and considerate than I 
deserved. I have never heard from you a harsh 
word; and it was not your fault that the end 
had to come. You never had the chance of 
learning to love me : and so perhaps it has been 
best. Good-bye, once more : do not quite forget 
me — think sometimes of your dead first love, 
who would have been so good to you if she had 
only known how, and who will pray for you al- 
ways. 

“ For the last time, good-bye. — God bless 
you always, and bring us both to meet again in 


Him. 
“cc Marie.’’ 


Whether the train of thought in which he 
had been absorbed for the last hour or two 
had been nothing more than a vague and 
passing dream, or whether it was of a nature 
to ripen into actual deed, cannot be told. 
Such fancies are seeds which, though nox- 
ious, are oftenest barren; and so they might 
have proved with him. But they were so 
far in a way to promise blossom, if not fruit, 
that the reading of this letter gave hima 
shock such as a growing weed may, for the 
sake of comparison, be supposed to undergo 
when suddenly torn up by roots which it 
has extended far and firmly into the ground. 
Barren as such dreams for the most part 
prove, their fruit is after all not seldom 
gathered ; and its harvest must always have 
been preceded by some such dreams as 
these. But seeing that he had stopped at 
the sowing, let him have the benefit of any 
possible doubt. The fulfilment of bis wish 
—for to the formation of a wish, at all 
events, he had come — is almost too horri- 
ble to conceive; and it would be too hor- 
rible, not almost, but altogether, did not 
the history of the most desperate of all 
crimes amply prove that such wishes have 
been fulfilled very often indeed — that the 
father of the thought is very likely to be the 
the father of the deed also. Of course, 
with regard to such a question, every one 
must be left to form his own opinions accord- 
ing to his own experience of human nature. 
Only it is very certain that had Warden 
been born in some Italian city some very 
few hundreds of years ago, Messer Marco 
would not have been troubled long with 
Donna Maria; and that, however much 
place and time may vary, human nature is a 
thing that does not change. 

He read and re-read the letter, however, 
precisely in the way that one would expect 
from a man of his nature, for men like him 


do not afford psychological surprises. He 
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had not the imagination that was required 
to read the deep pathos that lay beneath the 
surface of the forced and lifeless words, or 
to connect himself, the Mark Warden of 
the present, with the boy of five years ago. 
One must be something of a poet to remem- 
ber not only one’s childhood, but one’s 
youth also; and Mark, when he married, 

ad been under his one short spell of real 
youth which had been over long ago, and he 
was no poet to recall its shadow when its 
substance had gone for ever. So it was not 
to be expected of him that he should real- 
ize in his memory the time when he had 
loved the girl who had developed into a wo- 
man even more rapidly than he into a man. 

But though the heart of such a man is 
proof against subtle touches, it need not be 
callous to gross blows; and it is due to him 
to say that the first effect of the letter was 
to wake him from his dream as if from a 
nightmare. He felt now like a necromancer 
indeed, or rather like the servant of a ne- 
cromancer, who, ignorantly playing with his 
master’s tools, has crossed the step that 
divides guilt imagined from guilt done. 
The letter could have but one interpreta- 
tion. Marie might at that very moment be 
lying dead—dead for him, and, as he 
seemed to feel, dead by him. Could evil 
wishes travel with such lightning speed? 
Were they, indeed, so fatal? Conscience, 
when it does wake, scorns coincidences, 
ard turns into a superstitious self-accuser 
the most practicel of men. Had he ac- 
tually slain her with his own hand he would 
not have felt otherwise than he felt now. 

But this was in the actual moment of wak- 
ing, before reason, which always wakes the 
last, had woke also. 

He read the letter again; and its mean- 
ing stared him full in the face, incredible as 
it still seemed to him. It could but have 
that one meaning, which he feared to rec- 
ognize. Or was it after all only a ruse 
to alarm him—a woman's trick —a last 
resource to test him, if not to draw him 
back? But even he, devoid of imagination 
as he was, knew Marie well enough to reject 
such a suggestion as being more incredible 
than the other. 

But there might be time to save her. It 
is far more easy for people to talk of death 
than to act as they talk. At all events he 
must satisfy himself as to what she did 
really mean. He placed the letter in his 
pocket, and kad put on his hat, and was 
turning the handle of the door, when some- 
thing restrained him. 

Suppose she were dead or dying, what 
then? Hecould not save her. And it was 
very possible that he should only succeed in 
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mixing himself up with a very disagreeable 
affair, without the least necessity for so do- 
ing. Noone knew of his connection with 
her; and that being the case, the best thing 
that he could do would be to ignore it alto- 
gether. Suppose, on the other hand, she 
were still living? In that case it was clear 
that the letter contained but an idle threat 
after all; and it would never do for him, by 
allowing her ruse to succeed, to put himself 
hopelessly in the wrong. She must be 
made to see that he was in earnest, and that 
she could not bring him back to her side 
by so vulgar an artifice as a threat of sui- 
cide. 

Whether this were so or not, a very little 
while would show. On the whole, however, 
he was of opinion that the letter contained 
no mere threat, but was evidence of an im- 
pulse that had settled into a fixed deter- 
mination. Its whole tone, the absence of 
studied effect, brought him to the same 
conclusion. At all events, he might safely 
feel that she would trouble him no more; 
and if so, was he answerable for anything 
that she might choose to do? Supposing 
that she had never written to him, not a 
shadow of responsibility would have been 
upon him, and why should he place himself 
deliberately in a worse position now? It 
would be ungrateful to his star, which had 
now, as it seemed, so wonderfully freed 
him from the one burden of his life without 
obliging him to take the control of destiny 
into his own hands. The feeling of horror 
which the first perusal of the letter had 
given, gradually, as his spirits rose under 
the influence of relief, melted into one of 
positive satisfaction with himself for having 
resisted temptation. It was not long before 
he felt like a man who upon the eve of mar- 
riage bas unexpectedly been disburdened 
of an inconvenient mistress. If he could 
only feel quite sure that she was actually 
no more, he would have been able, he flat- 
tered himself, to dismiss her from his mind 
altogether. For the first time the bugbear 
thought of ‘‘If it were not for Marie!” 
might pass out of his mind. It was so great 
a relief as to amount to the same kind of 
discomfort as that which a man feels, when 
he suddenly misses some dull chronic pain 
that has become so much a part of himself 
that when it first leaves him he cannot at 
first quite recognize himself without it. 

For, after all, whether alive or dead, it 
was plain that she would trouble him no 
more — that was certain. There was really 
no need for him to fly to the idea of suicide, 
obvious as it was upon the face of the let- 
ter. He might fairly assume another theory 
by way of excuse for inactivity, 
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** Well,” he chose to think to himself — 
and, from his own point of view, the idea 
was not by any means very wild — ‘* people 
never do what they don’t want to do. I 
thought she could not have been so stupid as 
she seemed ; and so she has pleased herself 
and saved her credit as well. I daresay 
wherever she may be her friend the fiddler 
is not far off.” 

But though he thus spoke to himself, he 
knew very well what he really believed in 
the matter, and what he wished in his soul 
to be true. 

If he could but have seen her when those 
few common-place words were wrung from 
depths of heart too deep to express them- 
selves in any words that were not weak and 

oor ! 

When her lover, whom she now knew 
only too certainly that she loved with what 
was in truth her first real love, and with as 
much purity as if she had been as little a 
wife in law as in fact, had left her in a con- 
dition such as, seeing that the blossom of 
passion in such cases is always luxuriant in 
proportion to the hopelessness of its ever 
coming to its natural fruit, it would be bet- 
ter not to attempt to describe, the state of 
reaction in which he had found her returned 
with tenfold intensity. Unfortunately — 
for it was unfortunate for once — Marie was 
anything but a hysterical subject, while her 
heart itself was far too sound and healthy 
to give her the relief of temporary uncon- 
sciousness. But some relief ber spirit must 
have; and though she had wept already in 
the presence of her cousin, the relief came 
once more in tears. But the tears evoked 
by words of kindness are very different to 
those that came to her now. 

Dry-eyed sorrow is said to be the worst 
of any; and so it is of all sorrows save one. 
The ‘‘ summer tempest” of tears may save 
from death or worse, while a drought may 
do worse than slay. But with the summer 
tempest must not be confounded the storm 
in which the tears do not freshen and soothe 
the fevered ground, but scorch and scald ; 
with which is not mingled the heaving of 
sobs, but the tense pain which seems as 
though it must end in strangulation; by 
which the brain does not seem-eased of a 
load, but is changed into one leaden, aching 

ain, which excludes thought and reason and 
nope and memory, and all things but passive 
despair. It is with such tears as these that 
Niobe wept herself to stone. 

But he did not see her, so that to him 
this true agony of soul, made up as much 
of self-accusation as of anything else, was 
inconceivable. And so alone, and utterly 
incapable of the exercise of volition or con- 
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scious thought, she was left to seek for her- 
self the safety for which she instinctively 
longed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WarveEN carefully folded up the letter 
and placed it in his pocket. He was fond 
of ruling circumstances; but at present 
there was nothing for him to do but to re- 
main passive, and to let circumstances take 
care of themselves. Satisfied with the pres- 
ent aspect of things, he must carefully avoid 
consciously drawing from them the conclu- 
sions that in his heart he was glad and re- 
lieved to be able to draw, for his own con- 
science’ sake. So that he might, as far as 
possible, separate himself from his hopes, 
and make them seem, even to himself, alto- 
gether external matters with which he had 
nothing to do, he sat down resolutely to 
read, and actually succeeded in holding his 
book resolutely before him. It seemed to 
him, as it has seemed to so many, besides 
the ostrich, under like circumstances, that, 
by shutting his eyes to Marie’s fate, he 
thereby wholly disconnected himself from 
it and from all responsibility in connection 
with it; that by ignoring her letter he put 
himself in the position in which he would 
have been had it never been written at all. 
But yet, for the first time in his life, his 
thoughts were really engaged in one thing 
while he was outwardly engaged with some- 
thing entirely different. Every sound that 
he heard upon the stairs of the busy stair- 
case on which he lived seemed to him to 
mean something —to be the forerunner of 
news, impossible as he knew it to be that he 
could hear any news indirectly, and even at 
third hand. 

He was thus absorbed in making believe 
to be at ease, while he was, in fact, stretched 
upon the rack of suspense— that is to say, 
he was in a state of mind that he especially 
despised, holding, as he did fully, that all 
purposeless and unprofitable thinking, espe- 
cially when it took the form of doubting and 
dreaming, was sheer waste of time — when 
he was disturbed and startled by the thun- 
der that was wont to herald the entrance of 
Dick Barton. 

But this with him was altogether a morn- 
ing of self-contradiction. The asually un- 
welcome sound was for once not unwelcome ; 
it was a relief to be disturbed, no matter 
who the visitor might be. What he really 
wanted was to forget Marie altogether until 
her fate should prove itself beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Barton was looking not quite so much out 
at elbows as usual: for such men as he 
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flourish in Cursitor Street as in their native 
air, and thrive upon what is altogether pros- 
trating to men like Hugh Lester. 

‘* Why, Barton — good morning,” he 
said, more genially than usual, as he laid 
down his book. 

‘** Erre es coracas!’ Good morning in- 
deed! Why, I’ve just dropped in to wish 
you good-night. I say,” he went on, 
throwing himself luxuriously into the arm- 
chair just vacated by Warden, which groaned 
a protest under the unaccustomed weight, 
** guess where I’m come from this time —a 
place you'll never see the inside of, any 
more than you will of Elysium; not that 
they’re the same thing by any means — 
rather the other way. Old Slo is not ex- 
actly a Jupiter, except in having his own 
way; though Miss Rachel has a very fair 
notion of playing Hebe — except in the 
matter of perpetual youth. You never 
heard of old Slo or Miss Rachel? Well, 
you don’t know what you lose, you respect- 
able men. You have never'seen the hook- 
edest proboscis or the Iscariotest locks in 
all creation.” 

‘*ITam quite content to be without that 
pleasure, 1 assure you.” 

‘** Well — they have their faults. For one 
thing, they are much more apt to welcome 
the coming —as long as he has a stray half- 
crown —than to speed the parting guest — 
when he hasn’t; and for my society they 
have always shown a peculiar partiality. 
However, I am eating the crust of liberty 
once more, as you see. ‘Quo me cumque 
rapit tempestas, deferor hospes’ — and now 
I'm yours. Don’t look so frightened, though. 
I've got enough to buy my own crust to- 
day ; and to-morrow one can but return to 
durance vile, tempered by champagne still 
viler. But to go back to our flocks, as a 
friend of ours would put it pastorally. I’m 
not going to ask you even for half-a-crown 
—but have you such a thing about you as 
a stray fifty guineas ?” 

‘*The devil!” 

**What! —the immaculate Mark War- 
den swearing?” 

‘* Why, my good fellow 

‘*Why, what's fifty guineas to you? Be- 
sides, you'll be glad enough when I tell you 
with whom I have been conversing in the 
Elysian plains. Yes, I’ve been keeping the 
best of company, I assure you, where I come 
from — no less a being than an ex-M. P.” 

**What! with Lester? You don’t mean 
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to say ” 
‘*Yes. I tumble across most people in 
time. But I don’t wonder you stare, all 


the same. I don’t; but then I’ve seen too 
many things to stare at any of them, 
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and have arrived at a state of a‘arazia, 
which, by the way, proves the advice to 
Numicius to he wrong. Still, if any of the 
men of our time could have seen Lester in 
the same boat with Dick Barton! It’s won- 
derful, though, how being down in the world 
brings out a man’s good points. He really 
isn’t a bad fellow, only he’s profoundly 
green, and knows the world about as well 
as he knows his Horace— just enough 
not to make a false quantity or do a dirty 
thing.” 

‘© And is it from him —do you mean he 
asked you to apply to me?” 

‘*He? No. Didn’t I as much as say 
just now that he was a gentleman, and 
therefore an ass, in all but thickness of 
skin?” 

‘* Then — what is it you expect me to 
do?” 

‘*The devil! What does a man expect 
himself to do when the tables are turned 
and his friend is in wa.t of a note or 
two?” 

‘* I'm very sorry indeed to hear this about 
Lester.” 

‘* And the fifty guineas ?” 

‘*Why, you talk as if fifty guineas were 
the same as fifty pence.” 

** You haven’t got so much, you mean?” 

‘**T certainly have not.” 

‘*Well, that doesn’t matter. You can 
join in a bill, I suppose?” 

‘*T never join in bills, on principle. Be- 
sides, you don’t seem to know the circum- 
stances.” 

**Oh, circumstances be damned — and 
principle too. Who cares for circum- 
stances? Here’s a young fellow dropped 
by his -natural relations, and not, I should 
say, a good hand at falling on his natural 
legs. Well, granted he’s been ass enough 
to quarrel with his bread-and-butter, better 
men do that every day.” 

** Barton, I'm very sorry, as I said. But 
you must know that I haven't a penny 
more than I know what to do with — be- 
sides, I have’? — ‘‘ other claims,” he was 
going to add, but stopped. ‘And if I 
could do anything,” he went on, ‘ still a 
man must accept the position into which he 
has put himself by his own fault and with 
his eyes wide open, as Lester has done. 
Besides, I and he have never been the 
friends you seem to think. We scarcely 
knew each other at Cambridge, and since 
then I have been useful to him, as a matter 
of business, and that is all. Still, of 
course, if F could help him I would — but 
this way of helping him would be childish; 
and not only childish, but wrong on every 
principle.” 
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‘¢ What ! — you won't then?” 

** Once more, I’m very sorry. But it is 
always best to say what one means at once. 
No.” 

Barton started from his seat. ‘* Then— 
I'm damned if I ever speak to you again.” 

Warden knew how to be angry on occa- 
sions. ‘’ The punisbment will not be greater 
than I can bear, I assure you,” he said in 
answer. 

**Cad!” exclaimed Barton, with angry 
contempt, and stalked out of the room. 

‘* Thank heaven for that riddance, at all 
events,” thought Warden to himself. Of 
course he had been quite right not to throw 
away his money upon Lester, or to be 
tempted from his wholesome principles of 
not putting his name to bills: his refusal to 
do either did not trouble him in the least, 
and to say No was always so easy a thing 
to him that he did not even feel vain, as 
many men with less moral courage would 
have done, of his firmness in the matter. 
And if the thought had troubled him, the 
fact of his having at last fairly succeeded in 
quarrelling with his Old Man of the Sea 
would have been ample compensation. His 
miud having been thus not unpleasantly 
excited, he turned once more to the page 
in the perusal of which he bad been inter- 
rupted, and this time worked away with 
only very little less energy than usual till 
it was time to prepare himself for the party 
in the evening at which he was engaged to be 
present, and where, of course, he expected 
to meet the lady of his love once more. 
Then, with no less care and attention than 
he bestowed upon what are usually, but 
most often wrongly, considered the more 
important concerns of life, he dressed him- 
self to resume the thread of his own second 
and certainly more important life, and dis- 
missed from his mind all thought of the 
branch of the law of contracts, which had 
been the ostensible subject of his day's 
study. Ie was by no means one of that 
class of students who are haunted during a 
waltz by the ghosts of the Six Carpenters, 
or whose one idea of beginning a conversa- 
tion is contained in the words ‘‘ A agrees 
with B.” 

And not only was Miss Raymond present, 
with her smile and her blue eyes, and the 
hair that was beginning to draw him into 
its innocent net for the sake of the uncon- 
scious angler herself, as well as for that of 
the metal of which it was woven, but Miss 
Clare also, to whom society was every day 
becoming more and more a necessary stimul- 
ant. It may seem strange that a series of 
evening parties should have the effect of a 
stimulant upon any one; but the sight of 





even the affectation of pleasure is exciting 
to one who has never made acquaintance 
with its reality in any form. 

It was not so that Warden regarded it. 
He could scarcely be said to have enjoyed 
the details of the society into which he was 
now making such good way, any more than 
he could be said to enjoy the differential 
calculus or the law of contracts itself. But 
it was all in his day’s work, and so he never 
suffered himself to be bored: the result of 
which was that he bored no one. On what 
precise footing he stood it would be hard to 
say, seeing that he was neither a man of 
great fortune, nor a famous traveller, nor a 
man of title, nora dancing man, nor a sing- 
ing man, nor a wit. But then, whatever 
his footing was, it was thus rendered all the 
more secure by the fact of his having noth- 
ing to lose. He could not well become 
poorer; he could not be expected to dance 
or sing, so that he was superior to the risks 
of gout and hoarseness; he was not likely 
to make enemies by his tongue, as wits do, 
and he was in no fear of being cast into the 
shade by the next new-comer from Lake 
Tchad or Cape Lopatka. The truth is, 
that to enter what is called society, and to 
hold one’s own in it successfully, demands 
on the part of a man who stands alone only 
three things: a good coat, a pair of gloves, 
and the power of holding his tongue. The 
great and safe rule is audi, vide, tace; and 
a man is called agreeable not by reason of 
what he says, but by reason of what he 
does not say. But if in addition to these 
three requisites he has the power of talking 
unobtrusively when there is occasion, then, 
so long as he carefully refrains from saying 
a single word that the hearer can remember 
for a single second after it is spoken, he can 
go where he will and do almost anything 
that he pleases. He will not often be talked 
about, indeed, but he will be missed; and 
when he is mentioned, it will be with the 
sincere praise of those who are grateful be- 
yond measure to any one who will just 
abstain from boring them, as wits and lions 
areapt todo. Afterall, a prolonged roar is 
scarcely less fatiguing and wearisome than 
a bray, and is much more alarming. Such 
aman will not of course obtain a success of 
the very first order; but he will be accepted 
as a perfectly gentlemanly and agreeable 
fellow, and will be credited with all the 
good qualities which, because he does not 
show them, interfere with the métier of no 
one. The great mistake by which men 
with far better introductions and social 
qualities than Mark Warden lose their 
chance, is that of trying to make them- 
selves agreeable ; for to try and to fail is to 
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be lost fcr ever, while to try and to succeed 
is only to make more foes than friends. 

But still, though the requisites are few, 
to make proper use of them is by no means 
such an easy matter. It demands a watch- 
ful eye, a steady hand, a cool head, and a 
genius for self-restraint, in order that the 
aspirant for social honour may make no 
false step and lose no opportunity. In a 
word, it demands Tact — a comprehensive 
quality in which Warden showed signs of 
ere long becoming a perfect proficient. He 
showed great tact, for instance, on this 
occasion, by not at once devoting himself 
to Miss Raymond, while be was what some 
uncharitable people might call obsequiously 
attentive to Miss Clare. To make a point 
of preferring the old to the young is in 
itself sufficiently graceful; and not only is 
it graceful in itself, especially on the part 
of a young man, in whom it may be supposed 
to imply some exercise of self-denial, but 
it is very likely indeed to have its reward. 
To pay court to the mother is by no means 
a bad way of paying court to the daughter ; 
and it is a still better way of paying court 
to the daughter’s fortune. It is true that 
such a relation did not exist in this case; 
but then Miss Raymond was so unselfish 
and so grateful for attentions paid to her 
old friend, that Warden by this means 
probably made much better way in her good 
graces that if he had hung about her for the 
whole of an evening. Had she only had, 
indeed, a little more selfishness in her, in 
the shape of a little more intensity of 
nature, she would have been a heroine with 
whom not Mark Warden only, but the 
reader of this also, would have been in 
love. As it was, however, she was far too 
good to take rank as a heroine. 

But these two were by no means the only 
noteworthy people present when Warden 
arrived. It was a very grand party indeed 
— one of those which would supply a list 
of guests to the ‘* Morning Post” of at least 
halfa columnin length. Such halfcolumns, 
however, are not interesting reading, ex- 
cept to a few strangely constituted minds; 
and though the ‘‘ Trumpet” may afford an 
occasional quotation, the ‘‘ Court Circular” 
can scarcely be held to be worth transcrib- 
ing at the best of times. 
presence of a royal duke cannot be passed 
over in silence; but otherwise from such a 
mob of titles as was there it is impossible 
to choose. It was just such a gathering as 
the ordinary human creature would cheer- 
fully give the whole length of both his ears 
to have seen but once in a lifetime; and it 
would have sent poor Lorry wild with ex- 
citement and wonder could she have sup- 


Of course the | did 
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posed it possible that the ‘‘ Mr. Warden” 
whose name crept in just before the ‘‘ &., 
&c.,” with which the list closed, was her 
own brother Mark. She would have hung 
up the sheet of the paper in a frame in the 
drawing-room, and have made her ninety- 
nine prostrations before it every day. 

Indeed it would have been the height of 
presumption on her brother’s part had he at 
once made his way to Miss Raymond’s side 
instead of patiently waiting his turn. She 
was at that moment the most envied of her 
sex in the room, for she had actually, with- 
out an effort, done what had hitherto been 
regarded as impossible. She had succeeded 
in making the young Earl of Farleigh, the 
great catch of that and of many other sea- 
sons, engage in something approaching to 
conversation with one who was neither a 
ballet-girl, an actress, or even a foreigner. 
Even Warden, sensible man as he was, felt 
an -uncomfortable feeling, which in a less 
sensible man would have been jealousy, 
when he saw her thusengaged. Tory as he 
professed to be in his politics, he was at 
that moment as real a Radical as Mr. Prescot 
himself. 

Once more the great prima donna was 
singing, whom Angélique had not succeeded 
in driving from herthrone. Miss Raymond 
was listening with all her ears: her com- 
panion, a feeble and rather worn-out-look- 
ing young man, with an affectedly foreign 
air, was looking languidly at the ceiling. 

**Qh, is not that glorious?” exclaimed 
Miss Raymond, with real enthusiasm, and 
not as a bait for the titled connoisseur. 

‘*Hm!” he answered, letting his eyes 
drop upon her from the ceiling for a mo- 
ment. ‘* Yes —itrés-bien. But you should 
have heard what’s her name sing in Venice. 
Were you ever in Venice?” 

‘*Never. It must be very interesting.” 

‘*It is the most interesting place in the 
world. Why, when I was there last, there 
was a girl there who does the pas de Boréas 
better than Pucini, on my honour: and as 
for what’s her name —ah, I wish you had 
heard her sing; but then English people 
are such asses. Don’t you hate England, 
Miss Raymond?” 

‘It would be very ungrateful in me if I 

4 ” 
‘*Why? Because you were born in it ? 
I should say it was England ought to be 
grateful to you, then, not you to England. 
By Jove, I don’t feel grateful to England 
at all. I never could see why a man should 
be bound to like a fog just because he hap- 
pened to be born in November.” 

** And yet you are kind enough to come 
and look after us sometimes? I wonder at 
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that, after you have seen the pas de Boréas 
and heard what’s her name.” 

**Ah, Miss Raymond, do not taunt me 
with my misfortunes. I never was meant 
for an English peer. Nature intended me 
to be an Italian impresario— I am sure of 
it. Corpod'un cane! One mightilive one’s 
own life if it weren’t for one’s confounded 
title and one’s stake in the country, as they 


call it. Don’t you hate the country, Miss 
Raymond? For my part, I like my steak 
in town.” 


‘* It’s a pity one cannot make exchanges. 
I daresay my friend Monsieur Prosper there 
would exchange places with your lordship 
with pleasure.” 

‘** He'd make a great mistake if he did. 
Ah, here he is—the lucky dog! What 
have you got in England now, Prosper ? 
I'm fresh from la bella Italia, you know, 
where one drops before the age about what 
you call your theatres — pig-styes, by Jove! 
And how are you? It’s a long time since 
that big evening at Paris — when we came 
to such jolly grief, don’t you remember? 
And how’s Coralie and Delphine, and that 
other little thing, you know ?” 

Miss Raymond, who was not interested 
in the health of Coralie, or of Delphine, or 
even of the other little thing, hastily turned 
to speak to some one else. Monsieur Pros- 
per bowed low. 

‘**T am much honoured by my lord’s re- 
collection. I am afraid there is not much 
going on. Your lordship sees rs 

**Oh, damn my lordship! Why the 
devil can’t you call me Signor Farlini ? And 
why isn’t there much going on? There 
ought to be. You fellows are not half up 
to your work! Papageno of Venice — 
he’s the man! He’s got the Ranuzza: of 
course you know the Ranuzza?” 

** Ranuzza?” 

**What!— you don’t? By Jove! she’s 
the finest singer in Europe — shakes on F 
sharp in altissimo, and has a compass of six 
octaves, at least. She'd astonish you 
rather. And then you talk of Catalani! I 
thought of bringing her over with me here, 
and I would have, too, only we quarrelled the 
night before I left. I wish you could hear 
her swear, Prosper — it’s positively charm- 
ing! But I think I must really take a house 
one of these days. I'd have Corbacchione 
and Barbagianni and the Ranuzza, of course ; 
and one might have Catalani for the small 
réles — Papageno should conduct, and you 
should lead the orchestra. What do you 
think? We should rather astonish the 
town, shouldn’t we? ” 

, ** Rather, my lord,” said Prosper, dry- 
y- 








‘** And haven’t you really got anything 
new ?” 

‘* Shall I tell your lordship a secret? I 
have found a pearl of pearls— only she 
does not sing.” 

** Dance, does she? Well, she won’tido 
the pas de Boréas like the Babbuina — that’s 
the name !—or I'll eat my head —not if 
she swears like Ranuzza.” 

‘* She’s only a pianist, my lord. But it 
will be quite safe to believe in her. I mean 
her to be the first artist in the world before 
I have done with her, and to make people 
rave about fingers as much as they do 
about toes.” 

**Oh, damn your key-boards! I know 
—short and fat, isn’t she, with a German 
name all consonants, and spectacles ? ” 

** Not at all, my lord. She is young and 
pretty, is ma petite Marie, and one raffoles 
about her even now.” 

‘*Young and pretty? Ah, that’s differ- 
ent. Chi nasce bella nasce anything she 
pleases. But she isn’t English, 1 hope ?” 

‘** She is French, my lord.” 

‘*Then she might do—if she takes an 
Italian name. Is she here to-night ?” 

** Not yet, my lord. But she will be im- 
mediately. It is past her time already — 
she ought to play the very next.” 

Marie bad established that most danger- 
ous of characters — a reputation for punctu- 
ality. If any other public performer had 
not appeared for an hour, or even for three 
hours after her time, or had even not ap- 
peared at all, no one would have wondered, 
far less been alarmed about her. But 
Marie was a subdivider of minutes; and if 
her fixed second passed without her ap- 
pearing, something must inevitably have 
happened for which not even her milliner 
was of suflicient consequence to be held re- 
sponsible. It had by this time become the 
fashion for people to expect to hear.Marie 
Lefort, and her presence was almost neces- 
sary to give distinction to any party in 
which music professed to be a conspicuous 
element; so that her absence was missed, 
at all events, to the extent of making people 
comment upon it, which is perhaps the 
greatest extent to which any one can 
expect to be missed at all. 

rosper, for reasons of his own, perhaps 
not altogether unconnected with the pres- 
ence of so distinguished a patron of the fine 
arts as Lord Farleigh, was particularly bent 
upon Marie’s appearance on this particular 
evening; and when first half an hour and 
then an hour had passed by, and there was 
no sign of Mademoiselle Lefort, he went 
and spoke to Félix. 

‘* How is it that Marie is not here ?” 
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The heart of Félix gave aleap. ‘‘ Was 
she to have come?” 

‘*Of course. More than an hour ago. 
Have you seen her to-day ? ” 

‘* Yes; for a little while.” 

** And she said nothing about this even- 
ing?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘‘She cannot have forgotten it—she 
never forgets. It is not far—I wish you 
would take a coach and go to Berners 
Street. It will put me out terribly if she 
does not arrive.” 

This was his euphemism for ‘‘I hope 
there is nothing the matter with her.” 

Félix had his own reasons for a similar 
fear of a much stronger nature. It was 
anything but an agreeable commission for 
him to undertake in itself, but his anxiety 
was sufficiently powerful to prevent his 
thinking about himself. So he left the 
house at once and hastened eastward. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


He reached Berners Street with all the 
speed that the first coach he found could 
carry him. The horse was not quite worn 
out, and the driver, with the prospect of a 
double fare before him, did his best to make 
the whip supply the place of youth. But 
to Félix it seemed as though he were being 
drawn by a snail, and a hundred times he 
was on the point of stopping the carriage 
and of making the energy of exercise com- 
pensate for the tediousness of time. Even 
steam seems to creep along at the rate of 
something less than two miles an hour when 
the desire to be doing something is the last 
resource of the impatience of anxiety. Ox- 
ford Street seemed to have transformed 
itself into a sort of Teufels-Kreis, or dia- 
bolic circle, of which the apparent straight- 
ness was caused by the immeasurable 
length of its diameter. At last, however, 
his journey was at an end. He knocked 
loudly and rapidly at the door which he had 
left that morning in a state of mind that had 
then seemed to him the very climax of 
bitterness, but which now, if by so doing 
he could be relieved from his present sus- 
pense, he would have voluntarily recalled. 

Anxiously, and with an undefined expec- 
tation of hearing all manner of ill of a 
nature that he dared not put into shape, he 
asked the landlady of the house, who 
opened to him and who knew him well, if 
Miss Lefort was at home. During his ride 
his presentiment of evil had grown into 
almost monstrous proportions; and it 
seemed to have already borne fruit, when 
he was still further plunged into the sea of 
suspense by hearing that she had left the 
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house that afternoon and had not yet re- 
turned. 

Knowing what he knew, and fearing what 
he feared, the news, trivial in itself, seemed 
to portend the worst; and he was not long 
in betraying his alarm to the landlady. 
He was not too apt to be cool at the best 
of times, and it was scarcely likely that 
he should be able to conceal his anxiety 
now. 

‘* Did you see her before she went out?” 
he asked. ‘* Did she say where she was 
going?” 

**Yes; she just said as she was going 
out fora bit. You don’t think anything the 
matter, sir, do you? She wasn’t like your 
play-acting folks in a general way —no 
offence to you, Mr. Grevil—as nobody 
knows which is their head nor which is their 
tail, as one may say; she were always so 
quiet, and always paid so regular.” 

‘*Did she seem disturbed — unhappy ?” 

**T don’t know about disturbed exactly, 
Mr. Grevil. She seemed in a dream like— 
but she’d often be so. But I’ve thought a 
good while she didn’t be like she ought to. 
She didn’t eat half enough for a mouse’s 
life, let alone a young woman’s, as ought to 
have their meals regular or they pays for it 
in the end; and she were always at prac- 
tice, practice, practice, from week’s end to 
week’s end vs 

‘* And she said nothing to you of where 
she was going?” 

‘*No, Mr. Grevil. She just went out, 
like as she might any day, though I did say 
to her * 

‘**She was to have been in Park Lane 
this evening, and she has not come. I 
daresay she has forgotten it, but ” 

‘*Lord, Mr, Grevil,” interrupted the 
landlady, like an echo of Monsieur Prosper, 
‘*she never forgets nothing. And if any- 
thing was for to happen, as there’s females 
knocked down before their very eyes b 
them coaches, as I well know, not to on 
of that nasty orange-peel—oh dear, oh 
dear ——” 

“ And * 

‘«* There — that'll be her!” suddenly ex- 
claimed the landlady, as a gentle knock 
was heard at the door. ‘‘ Thank goodness 
— that’s what I say.” And she ran to open 
it, Félix following her. 

‘* Is my cousin at home ? ” asked a voice 
from the dark door-step: and the heart of 
Félix, that had been buoyed up by momen- 
tary hope, sank again within him as he 
recognized the voice of Angélique; and 
that voice which would once have been 
sufficient to raise him from an even deeper 
depth of anxiety, and to fill him with cour- 
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age, now served only to make his depth of 
anxiety deeper still. But still all things 
were possible: and she might know some- 
thing of Marie’s movements during the 
afternoon. 

But this chance also proved to be vain. 
** What — Monsieur Creville!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*Can you tell me where I can 
go to look for Marie, if she is not at home? 
She had some business to do for me with 
Monsieur Prosper —— ” 

** Ah, perhaps then she is gone to Golden 
Square,” exclaimed Félix abruptly, trying 
all he could to battle with the fear that had 
now almost developed into certainty. ‘I 
will go and see. Wait for me here—I 
will not be gone an instant.” 

The idea was a mere straw, and he knew 
it. If she had wished to see Prosper she 
would not have gone where, knowing he 
would be in Park Lane, she knew he would 
not be. But still, before Angélique had 
time to ask a question, he was gone, and 
she was left to gather from the vague ap- 
prehensions of the landlady his fears for the 
safety of Marie, which were too genuine 
not to have proved contagious. 

This time he did not take a coach —in- 
deed his pocket was once more in its habit- 
ual state of emptiness. It was fortunate for 
him, however, that his pace did not call 
down upon him the cry of ‘‘ Stop thief!” 
and at the end of about twenty minutes he 
returned. 

**Miss Lefort,” he began rapidly all out 
of breath, and with the sweat streaming 
from his forehead, ‘‘ I have the gravest fears 
about your cousin. And I am afraid I am 
the most to blame. You may not think 
there is much in her going out and not be- 
ing yet returned. But you know her regu- 
lar ways and her punctuality, and vs 

** You fear an accident — an accident to 
Marie? O mon Dieu!” 

‘*This morning I saw her, as you know; 
and I heard from her something — do you 
know her secret, Angélique ?” 

Of course Angélique knew nothing about 
it; but even then she was sufficiently true 
to herself not to permit such a thing asa 
secret to escape her, if she could help it. 
So she went on,— 

**Of course I know all about Marie — 
everything. We are sisters, and there is 
nothing but confidence between us in all 
things.” 

** Do you know what I mean?” 

‘*I can guess. And you may speak freely 
to me, whatever it may be.” 

Though she did not in the least know 
what he meant, she was perfectly honest in 
her belief that she possessed Marie’s whole 





confidence; that there in fact existed be- 
tween her and her cousin a partnership in 
confidences which was none the less complete 
because it resembled what the civilians used 
to call a societas leonina — that is to say, a 
partnership in which all the profit was on 
one side. 

‘**In any case this is no time for secrets 
now,” said Félix. ‘* What is the name 
of her husband? where is he to be found ? ” 

‘* Of her husband ! ” Angélique exclaimed, 
in genuine astonishment. ‘*She told you 
she had a hustand P” 

‘* What! you did not know it?” 

** Mon Dieu! But it is impossible ! ” 

‘* When she herself told me so ?” 

‘* Ah, then it is true. And yet that I did 
not know it!” 

To do her justice, she was really wounded 
by the thought that so important a confi- 
dence should have been withheld from her 
by the open-hearted Marie and given toa 
stranger. But a light suddenly broke upon 
her. In spite of her anxiety about the only 
creature whom she loved, and in whom she 
had, at all events till now, thoroughly be- 
lieved, a presage of triumph as complete as 
it was unexpected suddenly filled her heart 
with what was almost the eagerness of joy. 
Had she indeed caught her enemy upon the 
hip at last ? 

‘* Félix,” she exclaimed rapidly, with all 
its usual hard listlessness gone out of her 
face, and supplied by an energy that was as 
fierce as it was hard —‘‘ Felix, you are 
right; the time for secrets has gone by. 
You love me no longer, then? Well, in , 
that you are right too. Were I a man I 
would love where you love now. Oh, my 
poor Marie! Yes, I do know the name of 
her husband. It is that of the vilest villain 
upon earth—it is Mark Warden. You 
hate him, do you not? But you cannot 
hate him more than I.” 

He looked at her for a moment amazed, 
and then the ground of Barton’s suspicion 
grew clear. 

‘* What!” he said; ‘*‘ Warden, the friend 
of Barton — Warden, who is to marry Miss 
Raymond?” 

‘Yes, that is the man. Who can tell 
what he has done with her when he has so 
much to gain by ™ 

It was not this that he feared; and, in 
fact, the idea was almost too monstrous to 
be entertained —too horrible even to be 
thought of. 

** You mean ——™” he began. 
—that cannot be.” 

** Ah, you do not know this men! Oh 
Marie! if you had but told me ——” 

Félix was far too excited, far too worn 


**But no 
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out to think, or indeed to dream of any- 
thing but blindly obeying whatever impulse 
might seize him at the moment. Indeed, 
when he had plunged into the chamber of 
fire to save the husband of her whom he 
now loved so passionately, he was acting 
far more under the dictates of calm reason 
than he was capable of acting now. He 
was simply drunk with despair, and the 
words of Angélique acted upon him like 
fresh draughts of fiery wine. 

‘*My God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ then there 
is but one chance left. There is a chance 
that he may know — and, if it is too late to 
save her, yet ” 

Without another word he was gone. 

‘* Félix!” cried out Angélique, in real 
alarm, ‘‘ what are you going todo? Wait 
— do not be rash - 

But her words were lost in the closing of 
the street-door, and she was left to unravel 
this new complication alone. 

It was scarcely yet more than half-past 
eleven by the time that Félix again reached 
Park Lane, where Prosper, not without 
more anxiety of heart than he cared to own 
to himself — fof what, after all, is really 
worth the anxiety of an artist but art, and 
of a speculator but money ? —had to make 
the best excuses he could for the non-ap- 
pearance of his favourite lionne. The rooms 
were thus at their fullest when the most ob- 
scure of their guests, all disordered by run- 
ning, re-entered them. The star was once 
more displaying her brilliancy, amid a run- 
ning accompaniment of conversation, which 
is so apt to languish when people are met 
to talk, but invariably grows lively when 
people are met to listen. Lord Farleigh 
had found his favourite position — the door ; 
and Mark Warden had at last been rewarded 
by finding his, which was by the side of 
Alice Raymond. 

But, in spite of the incessant buzz of 
what people are pleased to call conversation 
that filled the room, a semi-chorus of 
‘*Hush!” as Felix entered it without too 
much regard to the quality of those whom 
he was disturbing, recalled him for a few 
moments to himself. It was not that he 
was afraid of anything or anybody; but the 
immediate plunge of a man heated by ex- 
citement into a room-full of company who 
for the most part are rather bored than 
otherwise, is the sudden contact of red-hot 
iron with iced water. 

But such contact hardens, if it cools. As 
soon as the cavatina had reached its final 
chord he took the opportunity, and the lib- 
erty, of disregarding the sacred line that 
was drawn between the amusers and the 
unamused by going up straight to Warden, 
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whom by sight and repute he knew well 
enough. 

**Mr. Warden,” he said, in a tone that 
could certainly be heard by Miss Raymond 
if by no one else, ‘* I am sorry to disturb 
you, but I bring you grave news, if you do 
not know it already. Madame, your wife, 
is missing from home; and I fear —it is 
feared, that something may have happened 
to her. Do you know where she is? If 
not ——” 

And so the message had come at last that 
Warden had ever since the morning been 
longing yet dreading to hear. But so 
many hours had now elapsed since he had 
received Marie’s last words that he had be- 
gun to feel at ease, and as though what he 
had been expecting had been indefinitely 
postponed. So, now that it had come, he, 
for the first time in his life, felt his heart 
sink with apprehension, and almost with a 
guilty fear. But, as he had been steeling 
himself all day long to receive the message 
when it came, he was not taken by surprise. 
He did not even start ; and when he saw the 
bearer of it, his resolution was taken ina 
moment. Not even the most scrupulous, he 
felt, could blame him for protecting himself 
now that she who might have claimed some 
self-sacrifice on his part needed it no more. 
As for grief or remorse, he felt neither. It 
was part of his nature to be incapable of 
entertaining more than one idea at once; 
and for these he had no space for the present. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, quietly and po- 
litely, ‘‘ are you sure that you are not mis- 
taking me for some one else?” 

** Are you not Mr. Warden?” 

‘*That is my name. But you spoke of 
my wife; and as I do not happen to have 
one ” : 

If this was not the tone of a murderer, 
neither was it that of a husband. And yet 
that he was, or rather had been, the husband 
of Marie, could not be doubted for a mo- 
ment. He had heard that Marie was a wife 
from her own lips; and Angélique’s cer- 
tainty, confirmed by what he had heard from 
Barton, had become of necessity his own. 

‘* You are not married to Marie Lefort ?” 
he asked. 

ss No.” 

There was nothing now for Warden to do, 
now that fate had shown itself so clearly to 
be on his side, but to accept its kindness. 
It would at all events be an act of the gross- 
est folly and weakness on his part to have 
taken such pains to keep his secret while 
Marie was living only to let it go now that 
it was past finding out. 

Just then Prosper, seeing Félix in the 
room, came uptohim. ‘* Well?” he asked. 
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Félix, however, replied to Warden. ‘I 
do not pretend to understand you,” he said. 
**Do you medn to say #hat you were never 
married to Mademoiselle Lefort ?” 

Warden looked at him with an affectation 
of carelessness, pointedly taking note of his 
appearance from his boots, white with dust, 
to his disordered hair. 

‘** Prosper,” he said, ‘‘if this is a friend 
of yours, had you not better get him away ? 
He seems to have been at the sideboard once 
too often.” 

The eyes and the attention of several in 
the room were drawn to where they were 
standing. ‘‘Come, Félix,” said Prosper, 
**come away. What is all this business? 
What about Marie?” 

But Félix did not stir. 

** You accuse me of being drunk,” he said 
in a loud voice, so that all the room might 
hear. ‘‘ That is all very well, though you 
know that I am no more drunk than you are. 
You are a liar at the very least, if not some- 
tking worse than a liar.” 

The blood rushed back into Warden’s 
face, which ordinarily only showed emotion 
by pallor. He, too, had his ideas of honour, 
which rebelled at a public insult, though, to 
serve his purposes, he had habitually borne 
the insulting speeches of Barton when there 
was none by to hear. Besides, his situa- 
tion, however safe it might be, was at all 
events becoming ridiculous, and it was nec- 
essary, if possible, to avoid a scene about 
which people might talk afterwards. 

‘*You drunken rascal,” he said, half 
fiercely, half scornfully, ‘‘if you were a 

entleman I would knock you down. As it 
is, you may congratulate yourself that I do 
not have you kicked from the room. Go 
home quietly, and let us have no more of 
this nonsense, unless you want to be put 
out by main force.” 

**You submit then to be called a liar? 
Am I to call you coward also?” 

Such a mode of resenting Warden’s insult 
as this was of course as absurd and as im- 
politic as could be conceived. Morally con- 
vinced as Félix was of being in the right, 
his conviction rested upon evidence that 
was nothing more than hearsay and circum- 
stantial, and was devoid of anything like 
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proof. But he would have been more or less 
than human had he been capable of acting 
otherwise than absurdly now. It was not, 
after all, his own insult that he was thus re- 
senting — though, that, too, stung through 
his republican armour into the most sensi- 
tive part of his nature—so much as thé 
wrongs of Marie, however convinced he 
might be that she was now beyond the reach 
of all wrong for evermore. In short, had 
he kept his temper, he would have proved 
himself to be either a match for Mark War- 
den or else a stone — and he was neither. 

The latter laughed. ‘* Do you expect me 
to call out a tipsy fiddler?” 

‘*Some might think themselves bound to 
do that, if he called you both liar and cow- 
ard. A fiddler may not impossibly be a 
gentleman, and a gentleman may most cer- 
tainly get drunk. But in any case, I fancy 
that a Mr. Warden is scarcely in a position 
to stand upon his noblesse with a Marquis 
de Créville.” 

The whole scene had been so far precisely 
like a regular comedy, of which this formed 
the climax. A laugh ran through the room, 
of which such of the occupants as had formed 
the audience, who, thanks to the unsubdued 
tones of Félix, were not a few, had, accord- 
ing to their sex, been fluttered or amused, 
and now were amused outright. But, though 
what naturally’seemed a crazy or drunken 
vaunt fell with theyeffect of a blank cartridge 
upon him and upon those for whom it had 
been intended, there was one present of 
whose very existence Félix had scarcely 
heard, through whose heart the name that 
for more than thirty years had not been 
spoken by man passed with the sudden 
sharpness of lead. 

A short, quick cry called the attention of 
the whole room from its immediate attrac- 
tion. Miss Clare had risen from her seat, 
and was standing with her eyes fixed upon 
Félix in a rigid attitude, as though she were 
prevented from rushing forward by some 
unseen force, stronger than her own, that 
held her back. In truth she was both deaf 
and blind to what was about her. Her ears 
were filled by the roaring of water, and her 
eyes by the round summits of snowy hills. 





Ir is proposed to erect a statue of Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, in the 
Central Park, New York, and large subscrip- 
tions,have been received for that purpose, It is 
to be of bronze, of colossal proportions, ‘‘ repre- 
senting Harvey at the moment he felt convinced 


he had made the great discovery that has im- 


mortalized his name.’’ Verily the American 
sculptors have a pleasant task before them. 
How does a philosopher usually look under such 
circumstances ? Nature. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ABOUT HOW THE OLD EGYPTIANS LIVED 
AND DIED. 


It may be said concerning most of the 
races of men which have passed away, that 
our knowledge of them does not extend to 
their ordinary lives and customs. Some 
few strongly-scored facts there may be, as 
that our Briton ancestors wore mustaches, 
and were so devoted to art that they never 
moved about except in company with 
some representation of heavenly or earthly 
bodies: but such facts give us only isolated 
points; the Briton as he really existed can 
never be revived to our apprehension. A 
conventional idea of a Briton may be pub- 
lished and accepted, but it can be only a 
fiction. Let us try to form a correct notion 
of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Carthaginians, as they were in their best 
days, or in any age, and we shall soon find 
ourselves without a true image and without 
a guide. Gifted men, by joining together 
traces of outline more or less marked, and 
by furnishing the connecting lines from 
their shrewd guesses or their vivid dreams, 
have sometimes amused us by revivals of 
scenes in the Acropolis or in the Coliseum, 
or by the Sea of Galilee, but they bave 
not been able to show that their witness is 
true. Nay, to come nearer home and 
nearer our own age, is it not admitted that 
we have lost beyond recovery the impres- 
sion of what life in England was under the 
Norman kings? We have lively percep- 
tions, it is true, of Cedric and the Templar 
and the Friar, but we perceive the phan- 
tasms of the enchanter, not the real im- 
press of the men of old. Neither is it pos- 
sible, the learned say, to produce now a 
true presentment of those times; they have 
left little more than a rack behind. 

If, then, the generations who left the 
scene two or three centuries ago have 
become so indistinct that we fail to recog- 
nize what manner of men they were in 
their lives, habits, and appearance, what 
chance have we of recovering and becoming 
intimately acquainted with the beings from 
whom we are separated by tens of centuries ? 
By the foregoing theorems there is no 
chance at all, —the attempt would be 
mere vanity and presumption. If we solve 
the question mathematically or logically, 
this is the inevitable answer. But it is 
not by reasoning that we will arrive at 
our truth; it is mot proportion that 
shall convict this paper’s superscription of 
folly. An irrepressible, wayward fact, de- 
fying speculation, inverting axioms, shows 
itself; and philosophers are confounded, a 
new book is opened, the extremes of time 
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are brought together. For, as if in very 
derision of mundane belief, the oldest race 
of which history can speak is an exception 
to the rule of oblivion. Crusaders may 
have perished for ever — the sons of Romu- 
lus and of Cecrops may have become 
dreams and fables; but some of them who 
saw Babel, and of the first generations who 
thence inherited the Coptic tongue, are 
living yet on the tableaux of Egypt! 

Was, then, the prescience of those primi- 
tive men as wonderful as their workman- 
ship and their invention? Did their vision 
pierce through barbarous misty centuries, 
and anticipate the time when far prosperity 
should yearn to them with awakening rev- 
erence, and seek for their remains as for 
hid treasures? It would seem that it did. 
But whatever their intention may have 
been, they have certainly left clear ela- 
borate records of themseives as they were 
once to be seen in their worship, proces- 
sions, ceremonies, in battles and sieges, and 
in all the situations of domestic life. We 
may see for ourselves how they sacrificed, 
with what weapons they fought — how they 
sowed, reaped, bought and sold, slaugh- 
tered, cooked, wrought at trades, feasted, 
danced, gamed, rejoiced, mourned, died, 
were embalmed and buried; nay, more, - 
we know in what manner they fancied that 
their souls were disposed of after death. 
We can study their features, dresses, im- 
plements; and so mightily bas nature 
wrought with them to preserve the memo- 
rials, that ‘‘ their domestic habits, their 
social institutions, their very modes of 
thought, are disclosed to us, —and so mi- 
nutely, that we know more of the men 
among whom Abram dwelt and conversed 
in Egypt than of our own British and 
Saxon ancestors.” * 

Carving and inscribing seem to have been 
the besetting infirmity of the ancient 
Egyptians. The desire of the diminutive, 
bandy-legged, noseless,, Plantagenet Mont- 
morency Smith, to be photographed, front 
and profile, and in all conceivable ungrace- 
ful attitudes, in every city of Europe, is 
not stronger than was the inclination of an 
old Memphite or Theban to carve out in 
detail, to paint, or to describe in writing 
his form and semblance, as on different 
occasions he went through the employments 
of his life. His processes did not admit 
of seizing sudden expressions or effects.; 
but if he did not catch Cynthias of the 
minute, he gave typical Cynthias and types 
of every class of human beings —of the 
animals or things with which they occupied 


* Osburn’s ‘‘ Monumental History,” end'of'vol. i. 
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themselves, and examples of the manner in 
which they operated. If they consecrated a 
temple or stuck a pig — if they held a sympo- 
sium or pickled a mummy —if they danced 
or hunted, ate or fought —the style in 
which the thing was done was stamped im- 
perishably. When the time comes for 
speaking of their burials and tombs, rea- 
sons will be given for much of this zeal in 
chiselling and limning. But there is much 
to say, and space is not & discretion, there- 
fore order must be observed, or we have no 
chance of fulfilling our design. So we will 
assign a place to each division of the sub- 
ject, and the first place is due to the great 
Pharaoh; let us therefore contemplate THE 
Kine. 

Absolute power as executive — entire 
personal submission to the laws — this was 
the strange combination which characterized 
the office of a Pharaoh. All the vigour of 
despotism in the governor, all possible 
safeguards for the governed; the monarch 
irresponsible to any, and yet so thorough- 
ly restrained and advised that no man 
doubted his piety, justice, and discretion. 
And how was this brought about? Not by 
finely-spun theories inoperative in practice ; 
not by intricate constitutional ae which 
in one age might enable the ruler to set at 
nought the rights and wishes of his people, 
and in another might transfer the whole 
power of the state to the lowest stratum of 
the populace, and so reduce the sovereign 
to a mere puppet; not by the institution of 
an antagonism, according to which it was 
the instinct of either side, governor or 
governed, to encroach on the liberties or 
prerogatives of the other; but by a far 
more refined and yet simpler method — 
simpler in itself, but possible for only a re- 
fined, highly-civilized people. The nation, 
in times beyond our ken, had made up its 
mind about the qualities of its ruler, and 
took its measures for securing such a one as 
should realize its ideal. The leaders knew 
the fallibility of checks and constitutions — 
perhaps they knew it by experience — and 
went nearer to the root of the matter, and 
looked for their security in the mind and 
disposition and life of the king. Their 
requirements call up the words of Cowper — 


** [ venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose words are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause,’’ 


Let not any ardent purist, however, sup- 
pose that this hints in the darkest manner 
at a examinations: let us keep 
in mind that the aim of the Egyptians was 
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far higher than simply to counter-check 
evil; they aspired to, and laboured for, 
positive good. They specially educated 
their ruler for his great career — from early 
youth if they could; but, young or old, 
they would have him submit himself toa 
training and a routine of life such as were 
prescribed for no other. They made him 
comprehend the dignity which attached to 
his position; the (literally in his ease) 
divinity which does hedge a king. He 
could not be as other men were, but in all 
the acts of his daily life he conducted him- 
self after a royal pattern, never forgetting 
that he belonged to the State. His toilette, 
exercise, meals, were settled by law; his 
amusements, both as to times and kinds, 
might be only such as became so distin- 
guished a person, the very quantity of his 
wine being regulated to guard against the 
possibility cf excess. His associates and 
attendants were all of the first families, and 
of high education. These were blamed 
and punished if their august master should 
ever allow his passions to influence him in 
the exercise of his office. As was said in 
a former paper,* the king could do no 
wrong, but his ministers were held strictly 
responsible if any wrqng was done, it being 
held that impropriety or injustice could 
scarcely be a solitary failing, but a sign 
of general circumspection having been re- 
laxed. From the very birth of an heir- 
apparent to the throne, his future compan- 
ions, nurslings of the same age as himself, 
were set apart and trained. 

The king must have been bred a priest 
or a soldier. If he happened to de the 
latter, he was forced to become a priest on 
ascending the throne; and his priesthood 
was not a nominal or ex officio headship, 
but he had to study all the mysteries of re- 
ligion, the services of the temples, the laws 
and the moral code.of the country, and to 
be in all respects a capable and officiating 
pontiff. On days of high ceremonial the 
king himself publicly made offerings to the 
gods; but in ordinary routine he was only 
“so se at religious services during particu- 
ar hours. 

The viands of the royal table were 
limited to certain kinds of food. The king 
might not exceed a certain quantity of 
wine; he might not consort with whomso- 
ever he would; neither could he pass his 
time according to his own fancy. Hard 
conditions these, one is apt to think; but 
yet if any nonsense had been talked about 
the monarch being denied the freedom that 
was permitted to the meanest of his sub- 


* “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1870. 
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jects— if it had been said that, provided 
his public duty was accurately performed, 
he might surely turn his hours of relaxation 
to whatever account he might choose — it 
would have been answered that what might 
be very good for an humble Egyptian was 
not at all suitable for Pharaoh; that the 
man they wanted must exist for the State, 
not the State for him; and that if he could 
not bear restraints himself, he was mani- 
festly incompetent to restrain and guide a 
whole nation! We do not find that political 
trouble ever arose from attempts of his 
Majesty to kick over the traces; indeed 
opinion was so strong and so invariable 
on the point, that the wise and well-trained 
monarch must have seen the ruin involved 
in such a course, supposing that he wished 
to — it, which probably he did not. 
‘he secret of how this was accomplished 
— of how a mighty and absolute sovereign 
could be induced, without any apparent 
control, to walk within the very straitest 
limits, and to merge his personality in his 
glorious office — is one that cannot be thor- 
oughly penetrated until some modern na- 
tion, as perspicacious as the Egyptian was, 
shall comprehend the general good as they 
understood it, and exhibit again the perfec- 
tion of government. We do, however, 


sometimes get glimpses of such finished or- 
ganization when highly-cultivated disposi- 
tions, by happy chance, come together in a 


family or other association. We are 
charmed by the devotion with which each 
member postpones his selfish inclinations for 
the general benefit, by the noiseless accuracy 
with which the machinery turns, by the ab- 
sence of all visible moving or regulating 
power, and yet by the consummate working 
of the whole. We know, nevertheless, that 
there must be a power somewhere, and that 
it is outwardly invisible, because it is ap- 
plied to the highest perceptions of our 
nature. So, also, there was a power, and 
an admirable one, cementing and guiding 
the powers of the State in Egypt — very 
subtle, applicable only to the most gener- 
ous spirits, but in them more potent than 
the sternest tyranny. ‘The horse that may 
be guided with a silken thread is alone per- 
fectly broken; the one moving straight 
under thongs and iron, and ever-more look- 
ing askance at the whip, does little credit 
to his trainer. The government of the 
Pharaohs was doubtless invented by the 
priests ; the power which, like the force of 
gravity in nature, keptevery member in his 
place, was in the national religion, into 
whose mysteries the monarch, as we have 
seen, was-invariably initiated, and whose 
dictates were unquestioned by a surpassing- 
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ly devout people. When we come to dis- 
cuss their religion, we shall see how hard it 
is to recognize this inward and spiritual 
power in it, and how much more we have to 
learn before we discover the mainspring of 
their wonderful system. 

In times of war the king genera!ly took 
the field, and commanded the army. He 
often took the heir with him (thus Sesostris, 
while very young, made his first campaign 
with his father, and had his baptéme de 
feu) ; but he could appoint a general to the 
chief command when reasons of State should 
show that course to be advisable. All tri- 
umphs, decrees, and national works were 
ascribed to him, and the relations between 
sovereign and people appear to have been 
so good that his fame and theirs were iden- 
tical: they were satisfied that he was really 
and truly the impersonation of the State. 

Greek writers used to speak of the crown 
as elective; but the monuments — which 
now supersede all other chronicles — show 
that the succession was hereditary, except 
in case of the country being conquered, or 
the very rare occurrence of a successful re- 
bellion. An election took place only when 
there was no heir, male or female — for a 
princess could inherit the sceptre. Although 
frequently the some sovereign ruled both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, these were always 
regarded as two distinct kingdoms. Some- 
times each kingdom had its own separate 
king, and the two were at variance. The 
head-dress of the Upper country was white, 
a high conical cap terminating in a knob at 
the top: that of the Lower country was 
red; it encircled the head to the height of 
the poll, and the back was prolonged to 
double the height of the cap. The king 
who might govern both countries wore both 
crowns together, that of Lower Egypt out- 
side the other, and the composite head-dress 
of the two crowns was named the pschent. 
There were other royal head-dresses accord- 
ing to the particular office which the king 
might be discharging; but what will prob- 
ably be most astonishing to an inexpe- 
rienced reader is, that he often wore a wig. 
Modern speakers, chancellors, judges, and 
State coachmen may find comfort for their 
souls by a study of some of the monuments 
—nay, of the relics; for specimens of the 
wigs are, it is believed, preserved. 

There would seem to be a popular belief 
that the Pharaohs were unfeeling and tyran- 
nical, a belief derived probably from the 
circumstances of the exodus; but it should 
be rembembered that the disposition of the 
Pharaoh who would not let Israel go was 
super-naturally vitiated. Some infatuation 
made him treacherous and cruel; but the 
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fact that his heart was hardened specially to 
make him act unworthily, goes to prove that 
in his normal condition he would have been 
incapable of such conduct. The Pharaohs 
who knew not Joseph pursued an illiberal 
policy towards the children of Jacob, and 
the book of Moses shows them in no very 
favourable light; yet they do not appear to 
have been personally odious, neither is 
there a hint of their government having 
been oppressive or hateful to the Egyptians. 
And then, when we come to regard the 
kings who did know and respect Joseph 
and his memory, their characters should 
form a counterpoise, and help us to an 
even judgment of these celebrated rulers. 
Joseph’s personal patron, who is more 
graphically presented in the sacred book 
than any obnoxious Pharaoh, was certainly 
wise and amiable, and his successors for 
some generations regarded Israel with 
favour. That Egypt throve as it did under 
their sway -is a sufficient proof of the ability 
and integrity of the kings in general; and 
the mourning which the people made for 
Pharaoh when he died, and which the his- 
torians carefully distinguish from a formal 
prescribed manifestation, attests the esteem 
and veneration in which he was generally 
held. 

If we pass now from the monarch, who is 
a very intelligible figure, to that which 
doubtless contains the key to all the char- 
acter, wisdom, and exploits of the country 
—namely, the national religion —we are 
at once in a very thick atmosphere, where, 
though objects innumerable present them- 
selves, their connection and significance are 
difficult to trace. Judged by its outward 
and visible signs, this religion can be de- 
scribed as only gross idolatry and polythe- 
ism. The high reputation of the race has 
saved them from much reproach on this 
head ; writers hardly ever mention the wor- 
ship without deprecating the reader’s inju- 
rious opinion of it, or without explaining its 
hidden spirituality. But: the religion itself 
as we see it, is so loosely jointed and so in- 
definite, that an ingenious commentator, 
starting with a plausible idea or two, may 
speedily on this material foundation erect a 
structure of types and metapliysics reaching 
up to pure theology. To make good these 
words, let us for a while put aside the fan- 
cied or imputed meaning, and say what the 
worship was. 

The gods were so numerous that we can- 
not reckon them, neither can we say that 
we have now got, or that we shall ever get, 
to the limits of the pantheon. Gods crop up 
in all directions. me have human figures 


and heads; some have the forms of beasts, | rv 
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birds, fishes, and reptiles; some are com- 
pounded of heads of some of the above ani- 
mals joined to the bodies of men or women, 
being monsters of that class the idea of 
which made Horace exclaim, ‘* Risam ten- 
eatis, amici?” — some are grotesque, de- 
formed, and shocking. A pair (male and 
female) or a trio (parents and child) of 
gods were adored in the same temple; and 
of these, as of the Greek consonants, it is 
said, ** Inter se cognati sunt;” but unfor- 
tunately, after one relationship has been 
noted, the same deities, or others suspicious- 
ly like them, are found in other places with 
an entirely new set of kinsfolk. Psince 
Hal* had an illustration that would have 
suited their affinities, but he was innocent of 
Egyptology. It was not only the images of 
animals, however, which the Egyptians ven- 
erated: live bulls, crocodiles, jackals, bee- 
tles, and one knows not what besides, were 
had in reverence. The worship of what 
were called the great gods, and especially 
of one pair, was wellnigh general on the 
Nile; but the smaller powers were wor- 
shipped in certain districts only, while in 
other districts they were abominations, and 
the setting up or putting down of one of 
them was as serious a matter as the exalta- 
tion of a German prince in these days — it 
led sometimes to furious wars for ideas. 
There were several orders of gods, but it 
is not clear to as how the orders were di- 
vided — which is not astonishing when the 
frequent interchange above mentioned of 
attributes, symbols, and affinities is taken 
into account. It is, however, generally re- 
ceived that the gods creators and sustain- 
ers, and the sun and moon and elements, 
occupied the highest places under various 
names. Inferior gods all partook of the 
nature and functions of these, but were in- 
ferior in scope and degree. One god 
named Typho or Typhoon was regarded as 
the spirit of evil. But of all these gods, two 
—and they not of the first order — are 
more celebrated than all the rest, and were 
of unquestioned sanctity from one end of 
Egypt to the other. The reader is already 
repared for the famous names Osiris and 
sis. The popular —— concerning them 
is that there was jealousy between Typho 
and Osiris; that Typho, by a manceuvre 
which recalls the ballad of the ‘*Old Oak 
Chest,” or the story of ‘*The Fisherman 
and the Genie ” in the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
Nights,” entrapped Osiris into a box, and, 
god as he was, confined him in the heart of 


* “ Page.—A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a 
kinswoman of my master’s. 
Prince Henry .— Even such kin ”— “‘ King Henry 
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a tree, whence Isis got him out and carried 
him to Buto in the month Tybi (27th of 
December to 26th of January), and there 
concealed him; but Typho, whose delight 
it appears to have been of a shiny night at 
that season of the year to hunt in the 
marshes, put him up by moonlight, and cut 
him up too, to make sure of him, into four- 
teen pieces.* Isis with great pains found 
thirteen of the pieces in different places, 
and buried each where she found it; the 
fourteenth piece had been unfortunately de- 
voured by fishes. Afterwards, before the 
visit of the patriarch Abram, the whole 
country was convulsed for years by the act 
of King Mencheres or Mycerinus, who got 
the scattered limbs together at Abydos. 
The wars so occasioned ended in the reign 
of Acthoes of the XIth dynasty, as has been 
shown,f which, according to Mr. Osburn, 
is the true account concealed under the 
myth that Isis joined the body together 
once more. The alarms which the Pans 
and Satyrs felt while these dreadful adven- 
tures were proceeding became proverbial, 
and gave to wild terrors the name of Panics 
for all time. The high derivation, from the 
immortal gods, of this nervous condition, 
may be comfortable to gentlemen who were 
about the Stock Exchange and Capel Court 
last July. For their sakes it is recorded. 

Now, after all the pains — and they have 
been very great — which learned men have 
taken to discover some consistent theology 
of Egypt, it must be confessed that the 
whole subject rémains a ‘‘ muddle,” as one 
of the characters in Mr. Dickens's ‘* Hard 
Times” is fond of saying; and that muddle 
(for, as we see it, it is not entitled to the 
name of system) cannot be defended against 
the charge of being the grossest and silliest 
idolatry. Then, as if the religion were not 
of itself difficult enough to be understood, 
it was further complicated by the vanity of 
the old Greek writers, who set to work to 
show that the gods of Greece were. under 
other names, the same as the gods of Egypt. 
Thus the great Amun of the Egyptians was 
identified with Zeus or Jupiter, and in later 
days became Jupiter Ammon, whose great 
temple was in the Oasis; Phthah, a god 
whom the Egyptians represented as a mum- 
my, was Vulcan or Hephestus; Osiris was 
Bacchus; Anouke was Vesta; and so on; 
But these comparisons were fanciful, and do 
not in the least assist us toa comprehension 
of the nature of the Egyptian gods as 
Egyptians regarded it. 


* Osburn says twenty-six pieces, 

+t Vide Maga, December 1869, p. 7387 — where, 
however, the word “ limits,” by a typographical 
error, stands for ‘‘ limbs.” 
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There can be no doubt that, viewed in 
certain of their phases, some of the gods 
may be seen to personify the powers or 
works of nature. Amun may be the sun, 
or, in another view, the atmosphere. Osiris 
and Isis may be, and in one acceptation 
probably are, the Nile and the land of 
Egypt; but attempt to follow up these 
‘allegories on the banks of the Nile” 
(which are not the same that Mrs. Malaprop 
spoke of). and they will not half satisfy as 
to the character, power, or nature of any 
deity. For instance, assume Osiris to be 
the Nile, and a great deal of what is said 
of him seems to become clear, the allegory 
corresponding for some distance with known 
natural facts; but in a while we find Osiris 
presiding as the judge of the dead, the 
great power of Amenthe or the shades be- 
low, and we are violently jerked out of the 
pleasant little groove in which our imagina- 
tions have begun to run at ease. There is 
nothing consistent or definite about any of 
these gods; the character of each is like a 
series of dissolving views, continually, as 
we regard it, fading to indistinctness, and 
then reappearing in new colours and pro- 
portions. 

The boldest thing that has been said re- 
garding the whole tangled mythology is, 
that the Egyptians never really lost after 
the death of Noah, the knowledge of one 
supreme intelligence, almighty, inexhaust- 
ibly good, whom no man had seen at any 
time, who could not be represented by any- 
thing made with hands ; but that the priests 
attempted to show to the people, under the 
form of gods, His attributes, His creation, 
His ways of dealing with men, His glory, 
His will. Each god, then, being a part or 
emanation of the Deity, which might mani- 
fest itself in various ways, had many figures 
and descriptions contradictory and often in- 
compatible when ascribed to a distinct be- 
ing, but consistent and intelligible when 
applied to a quality or power. Thus divine 
love might be exhibited as cherishing, chas- 
tising, shining ever like the sun, outraged, 
averted, returning, delivering, animating, 
restraining. And this method of looking at 
the subject would in a sort explain the no- 
tion of Typho, who was thought to be in 
some things not unkind, he being the vio- 
lent power which convulses or destroys ; 
but, inasmuch as these convulsions and 
destructions are very awful, and often con- 
nected with much apparent evil, his terrible 
aspect wellnigh eclipsed all other idea of 
him, and he came to be regarded as an ad- 
verse power. 

Now this daring theory cannot be proved 
any more than the tamer allegorical explana- 
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tion. Both are followed because our minds 
refuse to accept the outward and visible as 
the true religion of the Egyptians. The 
high character of the people, our involun- 
tary conviction of the superiority of their 
wisdom and knowledge, forbid the accept- 
ance of the evidence as complete. We 


labour to clear the reputation of a people 
whom we cannot but honour, and in so 
doing possibly add to the difficulties of a 
a true understanding. When speculation 
has exhausted itself, and the mind is giddy 
with effort, we are no nearer than at first 
Time may yet help us; let us 


‘to our goal. 
trust to time. 

One strong argument to support the opin- 
jon that the Religion was not what it ap- 
pears, is the certainty that the people, far 
from being blinded or debased, were en- 
lightened, as we have shown, and civilized 
to an incredible degree. Let us remember 
what Wilkinson hus said of their having 
relinquished the habit of wearing arms when 
not on service. Something was elevating 
and improving them, and if this was not 
the religion, what was it? The rites were 
not savage and cruel, the moral doctrine 
was excellent. Old traditions existed, as 
they exist in most nations of any antiquity, 
concerning human sacrifices in early days. 
A king named Amosis has the credit of hav- 
ing abolished the sanguinary practice, and 
of having substituted a waxen image for 
the victim. But the religion, as we know 
it, was mild and liberal—somewhat too 
liberal, if we believe some writers ; advanc- 
ing knowledge, however, although it wholly 
confirms the benevolent character, quite 
contradicts the- imputation of licentious- 
ness, 

Animals undoubtedly were sacrificed on 
the altars of the gods, but even the pure 
religion of the Jews prescribed this; and 
besides living things, almost all the charac- 
teristic productions of the country appear 
before the shrines, —the papyrus, water- 
melon, lotus, onion, fig, an interminable 
series. Incense was frequently used, but 
it differed according to the hour of the 
day: that used at sunset in the temple of 
the sun was named Kuphi, and was com- 
pounded of sixteen fragrant substances.* 

The celebrated magicians of Egypt were, 
no doubt, priests of the higher orders, who 
retained in their own hands the chief know- 
ledge of the sciences. Either they wrought 
their wonders and practised divination by 
the aid of chemistry, metallurgy, and optics ; 
or else they really did enjoy, in their 
partially enlightanst state, a degree of 


* Kenrick. 
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genuine inspiration. The latter thought 
supposes no more than we know to have 
been true in the case of Balaam the son of 
Beor, who, though, like many another sanc- 
timonious rascal both of ancient and modern 
times, he wanted to combine the service of 
religion with rewards of place and power 
for himself, yet did undoubtedly receive 
communications from on high. And, while 
we think of these matters, let it be re- 
marked that the books of Moses, intolerant 
as they are of idolatry, and little reason as 
their writer had for being tender with Egypt, 
do not anywhere denounce the religion of 
the country as grossly pagan. On the con- 
trary, much of the guilt attaching to 
Pharaoh and his people seems to spring 
from the implied belief that they were sufhi- 
ciently instructed to know that their conduct 
was indefensible. 

A loose linen robe with full sleeves, 
secured round the waist, or else a robe ex- 
tending from the waist only to the feet, and 
suspended by straps from the shoulders, 
was the ordinary dress of an officiating 
priest. He wore sandals or slippers on his 
feet. The chief priest, and the king when 
he appeared as a high priest, wore a gar- 
ment made of a whole leopard’s skin. The 
habits of the priests were calculated to 
secure extreme purity; and though they 
were very strict, they did not tend to im- 
poverishing the blood or depressing the 
system, but were judged to be highly salu- 
tary. Shaving, ablution, and great sim- 
plicity of living and dress, were most strict- 
ly attended to: the priests ate neither pork 
nor fish, but geese were plentiful, and 
apparently not prohibited, and yet the un- 
happy clergyman (for clerks the Egyptian 
priests may very properly be called) might 
not for his life eat goose with onions : beans 
were an abomination —the priest would 
not look at one if he could avoid it. The 
restraints which the priests prescribed for 
the people they imposed in a_ ten-fold 
harsher degree on themselves. They ob- 
tained and kept the respect of the people, 
we are told, by their highly benevolent 
morals, and by their religious lives and con- 
versation. 

We must not omit to state, although 
there is not space to go at any length into 
the subject, that innumerable sacred animals 
were maintained in great state in various 
temples. Of these the bull Apis was 
probably the most remakable ; but different 
places had different fancies in this line, 
some taking to crocodiles, some to birds, 
and almost all to the scarab or beetle of the 
Nile. The real belief concerning these 
animals is as much a matter of controversy 
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as the intention in worshipping the gods. 
It is impossible to say whether Apis him- 
self was considered divine, or whether he 
was but a visible emblem of some divine 
being, power, or quality. 

Tue belief and practice which sprang 
from the religion of whose form the above 
is a very feebie outline, will be best learned 





tirely round it; and a succession of doorways 
communicated from the court with different sec- 
tions of the centre of the house, where the 
rooms, disposed, like those already described, 
around passages and corridors, served partly as 
sitting apartments and partly as store-rooms.”’ 


The proprietor of such a seat as the 
above would have had his house-steward and 


from what has to be said of Egyptians’! hjs land-steward, and with the latter it may 


lives, and of Egyptians’ deaths and judg- 
ments. Let us therefore get out of the 
temple for the present and look at some 
scenes in the lives of the laity. Suppose 
we take a country gentleman of the period 
(temp. Joseph to Moses), a tolerably well- 
to-do squire. We find this person had a 


good idea of making himself comfortable ; 


among his ‘‘ lands and beeves.” His house, 
gardens, vineyards, artificial ponds, and 
cornlands were laid out very cleverly, and 
in a style more or less costly, the larger 
mansions having propyla’ and obelisks, 
like the temples. ‘Lo give a general idea 
of one of the houses, a quotation from 
Wilkinson is advisable, 


** About the centre of the wall of circuit,’’ he 
says, ‘* was the main entrance, and two side 
gates, leading to an open. walk shaded by rows 
of trees. Here were spacious tanks of water, 
which faced the door of the right and left wing 
of the house, and between them an avenue led 
from the main entrance to the stables, and to 
what might be called the centre of the mansion. 
After passing the outer door of the right wing, 
you entered un open court with trees, extending 
quite round a nucleus of inner apartments, and 
having a back entrance communicating with the 
garden. On the right and left of this court 
were six or more store-rooms, a small receiving 
or waiting room at two of the corners, and at 
the other end the staircases which led to the up- 
per story. Both of the inner fagades were fur- 
nished with a corridor, supported on columns, 
with similar towers and gateways. ‘The interior 
of this wing consisted of twelve rooms, two 
outer and one centre court, communicating by 
folding gates; and on either side of this last was 
the main entrance to the rooms on the ground- 
floor, and to the staircase leading to the upper 
story. At the back were three long rooms, and 
a gateway opening to the garden, which con- 
tained a variety of fruit-trees, a small summer- 
house, and a tank of water. 

** The arrangement of the left wing was differ- 
ent. ‘The front gate led to an open court, ex- 
tending the whole breadth of the fagade of the 
building, and backed by the wall of the inner 
part. Central and lateral doors thence commu- 
nicated with another court, surrounded on three 
sides by a set of rooms, and behind it was a cor- 
vider, upon which several other chambers 
opened, ° 

‘*This wing had no back entrance, and, 
standing isolated, the outer court extended en- 





be supposed that the principal business of 
his life would be transacted. We see him 
on the sculptures as he appeared when he 
took account of his stock, as he watched his 
servants at seed-time, as he managed the 
irrigation, as they put in the sickle. and 
gathered the ripe corn, as the oxen on the 
threshing-floor trod out the grain, and as 
the farm-servants stored it in the granary. 
Then he had his orchard and vine-yard 
wherewith to amuse himself when the hu- 
mour took him. There were palms, syca- 
mores, and vines to be tended, or their fruit 
to be gathered; and one way of gathering 
the fruits rapidly was to employ monkeys 
to help the servants. Jacko did help, it is 
true, but always with an unconcealed eye 
to the gratification of number one. There 
he is, well up the trees, and in the very 
coolest manner gorging himself, while the 
attendants wait below and he leers at them. 
The grapes once off, the kids were turned 
in to browse on the vines. The juice of the 
grapes was expressed by putting them ina 
bag, the opposite ends of which being 
twisted in contrary ways by means of poles, 
the liquor streamed througi into a vase. 
The extended arms of one man did not, 
however, give sufficient length of lever for 
a pole, and hence we see a maa at each end 
of each pole, putting his whole strength 
into the squeeze, the bag being by this 
means wrung to a most exhausting degree; 
while a fifth fellow, with his feet against 
one pole and his hands against the other, 
prevents the bag from shortening, and 
throws all his energy into a most compli- 
cated wrench, like that kick with which old 
Tony Weller finished off the shepherd. 
The wringing of the bag was sometimes 
done a little more scientifically by means of 
a frame, and by having strong eyes attached 
to the ends of the bag, one eye being then 
fixed to the post of the frame while the 
other moved freely, — being passed through 
a hole in the opposite post; the whole 
squeezing party bent their strength on a 
lever which passed through the last-men- 
tioned eye, and so brought down in a 
shower the precious liquor. 

There was also a foot-press (more used 
in Upper Egypt), where, the grapes being 
duly arranged on their proper floor, a lot 
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of ay seized each a rope radiating 
from a knot in the centre of the ceiling, 
and, starting off centrifugally round and 
round, soon mashed the fruit, and let the 
juice stream through a sieve or colander 
into a receptacle beneath, from which it 
ran away into vats. We are obliged to 
pass over the different kinds of wines for 
fear of overrunning our space. 

The beer, of which mention has been 
before made,* was the genuine extract of 
barley; but as the Egyptians had not the 
hop, they gave a flavour with lupin, the 
skirret, or the root of a certain Assyrian 
plant not identified. This beverage was 
in general use throughout Egypt; and 
though there may have been a smaller con- 
sumption in the wine-growing than in the 
corn districts, there is reason to think that 
brewing was done very regularly on all the 
estates. Nevertheless, as in our day, the 
beer of every district was not considered 
equally good, and the favourite brand was 
that of Pelusium on the Levant — their 
Burton-on-Trent. When we remember the 
great facilities for water-carriage which 
existed during the inundation, it seems 
probable that Pelusium (now Port Said) 
may have driven a considerable business in 
this commodity, as the wealthy would take 
care to have that of highest reputation ; and 
the reputation of Pelusiac beer was not con- 
fined to Egypt, but was notorious in Greece. 
It may be an addition to our useful knowl- 
edge to learn that any unfortunate person 
who may happen to be what Mr. Weller 
called ‘* overtook,” will, if he be drunken 
with wine, lie on his face; whereas, if beer 
has been his seducer, he will lie on his back. 
No apology is offered for advancing this 
dogma in a somewhat positive manner, as it 
proceeds from no satirist or = person, 
neither rests on the doubtful evidence of a 
toper who had made trial of both kinds, but 
is the grave assertion of Aristotle the phi- 
losopher: we have only, therefore, to bow 
the head and believe; and we English are 
more strictly bound to this humility, as we 
have no practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

. But to return to our Coptic squire. It 
is not certain that he would be a thrifty 
man, always ccnferring with his stewards 
and inspecting his fields; and it is hardly 
likely that, however notable he might be, 
he would not sometimes amuse himself with 
field-sports. Whenever it might be his 
pleasure to hunt, shoot, or fish, there were 
— opportunities of having an exciting 

ay or series of days. The game was not, 


* “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” for August 1870. 
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of course, exactly the same as that which a 
British sportsman, in the year of grace 
1870, is at pains to destroy ; but, except in 
regard to one or two circumstances, the 
modern reader is likely to marvel more at 
the extreme similarity of the Egyptian 
sporting expeditions and adventures to our 
own than at any striking peculiarity in the 
sports. And one may well marvel, when 
the immense distance of time is considered, 
at the strong similarities which are brought 
home to us, not by verbal descriptions 
alone, but by the most spirited sculptures, 
the chefs-deuvre, probably, of Egyptian 
art, where some conventional restraint 
which hampered the artist in portraying 
gods and men seems to have been removed, 
so that he could give a loose to his genius. 
The situations of the chase are generally 
such as are familiar to us — the setting out 
of the hunting party, the beat, the find, the 
setting on of the dogs and other animals, 
the sportsmen assisting with their bows and 
javelins, the animals turning to bay, the 
death, and the return with the game. 
There were Landseers on the earth in those 
days. 

Foxes, wolves, jackals, hyenas, and leop- 
ards were destroyed for sport or for their 
skins; but gazelles, ibexes, oryxes, wild 
oxen, deer, wild sheep, hares, and porcu- 
pines, were hunted for their flesh as well as 
for amusement. The ostrich also was 
chased for his feathers, ornaments which 
were highly prized. Hounds and other 
dogs were the principal animals used in 
pursuit; but mention must not be omitted 
of two species of the genus felis, which, in 
such a connection, may rather astonish — 
one is the lion, which was tamed for a 
sporting beast; the other the domestic cat, 
which was educated to be a retriever in 
fowling. 

Birds, besides being taken in snares, were 
liable to be lulled by a decoy, and then 
knocked down with sticks, or more sporting- 
ly slain with darts. It is very clear how it 
was all done, and the zest with which the 
sportsmen laboured. Fishing with nets and 
baits and prongs went on in the days of 
Joseph much as it does now. The kinds 
of fish which were then caught may be seen 
in representation to this day, as may also 
the kind of knives with which they were 
opened, and the modes of curing them. 
Of fly-fishing there is no record, only of 
netting, spearing, and angling with ground- 
bait. 

Ther2 were two sports to which we can- 
not pretend to find parallels in our land 
and day, —viz., hippopotamus-hunting, in 
which a harpoon and reel were used, mak- 
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ing it, to that extent, like whaling — and 
crocodile-hunting. The Tentyrites are said 
to have been so bold in this latter pursuit, 
that one of them would not hesitate to swim 
singly after a crocodile, jump on its back, 
aan thrust a bar into its mouth, which, 
being used as a bit, the gallant rider made 
the crocodile carry him to shore! Herodo- 
tus, however, tells us that the way to catch 
a crocodile in his time was to bait a hook 
with a piece of pork, then to set a pig 
screaming on the bank. The crocodile, 
running to look after the pig, would ob- 
serve the pork, and swallow it en passant, 
whereupon he was hauled ashore and 
blinded with mud, so that he could offer 
but little resistance to his fate. 

When our bucolic Egyptian got home 
after being afield, he took Dis bath, and was 
ready then for some refreshment, which 
was brought him in separate dishes, and 
served upon a small round table with one 
leg, at which he sat on a high or low stool, 
but did not recline. His meal, the history 


of which may be read on the sculptures, 
from the slaughter of the animal or the 
gathering of the vegetable or fruit up to 
the moment of serving, was tolerably luxu- 
rious; and probably a bill of fare might 
here be furnished, only that meals will be 


better treated of when we come to Enter- 
tainments, —and before they are men- 
tioned something ought to be said of the 
thriving citizen of an Egyptian ~- 

Town-houses, when small, touched each 
other, and formed the sides of a narrow 
street. Large houses were detached, and 
stood each in its own area, with entrance- 
doors on two or three of its sides. The 
plan of these detached houses was rectan- 
gular, and either the apartments ran round 
three sides of an inner quadrangle, or a 
spacious court was reserved on one side of 

e buildings joining them to the boundary 
wall. Low houses appear to have been the 
fashion, except in splendid Thebes, where, 
Diodorus says, the houses were four or five 
stories in height. ‘* They had a portico or 
porch before the front door (Janua), sup- 
ported on two columns, below whose capi- 
tals were attached ribbons or banners, the 
name of the person who lived there being 
occasionally painted within, on the lintel or 
imposts of the door; and sometimes the 
portico consisted of a double row of col- 
umns, between which stood colossal statues 
of the king. 

‘*A line of trees ran parallel with the 
front of the house; and, to prevent injuries 
from cattle or from any accident, the stems 
were surrounded by a low wall, pierced 
with square holes to admit the air... . 
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The height of the portico was about twelve 
or fifteen feet, just exceeding that of the 
cornice of the door, which was only raised 
by its threshold above the level of the 
ground.” * The walls of the reception- 
rooms were raised to only a moderate 
height, and carried no roof, but an awning 
was stretched over them while the sun 
shone, and a stream of cool air was b 
architectural arrangement carried throug 
the rooms. These rooms were rich with 
columns, and decorated with banners. The 
distribution of the rooms of the family was 
various, according to taste or need, as we 
are informed by many examples. The 
doors had locks and keys — keys, that is, 
which could be taken out of the locks — 
how early we know not, but certainly as 
early as thirteen and a half centuries B.c. 
There was a terrace on the top of each 
house covered by a roof on columns. The 
ceilings were beautifully painted as to both 
colour and design; and on Egyptian ceil- 
ings at least 800 years older than Homer 
or Romulus, Wilkinson found splendid ex- 
amples of what we have been accustomed 
to call Greek and Etruscan patterns, — the 
lotus, the square, the diamond, the circle, 
and above all, he says, the succession of 
scrolls and square within square, usually 
called the Tuscan border. The basement 
rooms were appropriated as offices and 
stores, and these were generally covered by 
regular keyed arches — Roman arches, as 
it is the fashion to call them. 

Now these citizens seem to have been a 
remarkably sociable class, not ‘‘ fat chuffs, 
gorbellied knaves,” that hated the long-ago- 
mummied men about town, who might in 
that day have described themselves as ‘‘ us 
youth,” but liberal, open-handed fellows, 
giving of their abundance, and unwilling 
to eat their morsel alone. ‘‘ To see a few 
friends” was clearly a great delight to 
them, and how they entertained their guests 
we may learn as accurately and minutely as 
if we had been present. We see the so- 
berer magnates borne to the door in their 
palanquins, surrounded by a crowd of at- 
tendants, each of whom carried something 
which his master might possibly require 
during the visit, such as a stool to alight 
by, his tablets, and so on; we see the 
footman knocking at the door, and the 
servants within getting ready water for the 
guests’ feet; and then we see the young 
sweils, evidently after time, dashing up in 
tkeir curricles, and making sensation among 
the company already assembled, while 
grooms run to the horses’ heads. And the 


* Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians.” 
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water for the feet and hands was offered in 
the houses of people of distinction in a 
style becoming citizens of no mean cities; 
none of your delf, none of your porcelain 
even, none of your figured glass, none of 
your alabaster or such common wares to 
wash in, but golden ewers and basins beau- 
tifully fashioned. After he had washed, 
each guest was anointed by a servant with 
perfumed unguents out of porcelain or ala- 
baster boxes, then he was crowned or gar- 
landed with flowers, and so made fit to 
enter the reception-room, where he found 
ladies and gentlemen seated. on ottomans, 
chairs, stools, and sofas. 

The entertainment began by an offer of 
wine being made to all the guests, female 
and male, and then, while dinner was being 
prepared, the said guests conversed or 
fistened to favourite airs played on the 
harp, pipe, flute, and tambourine by pro- 
fessional musicians. Anon came the re- 
past; but we are not asked to sit satisfied 
with seeing that there @re dishes, and 
plenty of them — we are taken through the 
slaughter-house and through the kitchen, 
and by the most minute description thor- 
oughly informed as to the preparation. 
There is to be seen the ox, gazelle, oryx, 
or kid bound for slaughter, and the butcher 


applying his fatal knife; and let it be re- 
marked that these ancient butchers wore in 
their belts and tied to their aprons steels 


for sharpening the knives. The whole pro- 
-eess of preparing the animals for the table 
is then laid bare, and we are introduced 
to the head cook-and his assistants, who are 
seen to be spitting, mincing, pounding, 
garnishing, poking the fires, and blowing 
the bellows with their feet. Joints, hors- 
d'euvres, savoury meats, were thus pre- 
pared, and not a few tasty messes made 
with geese and other poultry, while the 
most delicious vegetables entered largely 
into the composition of almost every dish. 
Who does not call to mind the murmurs 
of the Israelites at Taberah? ‘* We re- 
member the fish which we did eat in Egypt 
freely; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the gar- 
lic.” The baking (including unmistak- 
able macaroni ) and confectionery were in- 
trusted to another set of artists, of whom 
Pharaohs ill-fated chief baker was probably 
a director. Everything is shown us, down 
to the minutest circumstance; and we even 
know what parts, when that which was 
thought worthy to be cooked for the guests 
had been selected, were given to the poor. 
But we must not loiter, though the tempta- 
tion to do so is strong. 

We find the guests (to return to the 
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party) entertained sometimes by sexes sep- 
arately, though in the same room, and 
sometimes with the ladies and gentlemen 
intermixed at the same table. ‘The table 
was generally, though not invariably, round ; 
and the dishes with loaves of bread: were 
placed on it, the table itself being removed 
with every course, and another substituted 
with the next course. But at other times 
the table remained all through the meal, 
and the viands were brought in baskets. 
Wine was freely handed about to ladies as 
well as gentlemen; and there is reason to 
believe that the former even liked it, and 
sometimes went so far as to take a thimble- 
ful too much, as the unmerciful sculptor has 
not scrupled to record. They not only 
could get merry and frisky, but one young 
lady (and we feel certain that not a practice 
of the girl of the period, but a particular 
accident, must have suggested the sculp- 
ture) is very unwell indeed, as if she were 
at sea, and you see all her distress, and the 
assistance rendered to her—ohmy!! Of 
course, where such a thing could be imag- 
ined of a lady, gentlemen were not unfre- 
quently elevated — ¢a va sans dire. 

But while we contemplate their hilarity 
and indiscretion, mention must be made of 
a most remarkable custom at feasts: medio 
de ae leporum surgit amari aliquid ; 
while they are at the height of their enjoy- 
ment, servants enter bearing in a mummy, 
or the semblance of one, and this hideous 
object is handed round to every guest. 
The application of this incident rested, of 
course, with each guest according to his 
disposition; some regarded it as Falstaff 
said he did old Bardolph’s face — saw in it 
a memento mori to recall them to serious 
reflection; while others looked at it much 
more as Falstaff really would, and drew the 
moral, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” The intention was, no doubt, 
to restrain intemperance and levity. 

After dinner; music and singing were 
resumed. These were followed by dancing 
and feats of agility and tumbling. Almost 
all the achievements in this line which 
amuse us to-day are to be seen executed to 
the life on the sculptures, the effects of 
which on the mind, when the lapse of time 
occurs to it for a moment, are absolutely 
startling. Something that you saw last 
week, after it had been trumpeted as the 
most astonishing novelty, you may see to- 
day facing you in a museum onan Egyptian 
tableau of incalculable antiquity. Magi- 
cians, professors of gymnastics, and sleight- 
of-hand men were all occasionally intro- 
duced, the conjuring being, of course, a 
favourite amusement. Mr. Kenrick, being 
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for a moment a little simple or a little pom- 
pous, writes thus of one of the tricks: 
** We see two men seated with four inverted 
cups placed between them, and it is evident 
that the game consisted in guessing beneath 
which of the cups some object was con- 
cealed.” In homelier phrase, the noble 
science of thimblerig was understood and 
practised ; and it is satisfactory to find, by 
subsequent reference to Wilkinson, who 
speaks less fastidiously, that this interpreta- 
tion is true. Draughts and dice were much 
played at, and wrestling and single-stick 
gave delight to some. Buffoonery seems to 
have been appreciated by all. 

Occasion was taken in a former paper * to 
speak of tke art of making musical instru- 
ments, and incidentally to mention the later 
opinions concerning the musical taste of the 
Egyptians. But we did not say then — nei- 
ther can we say now — one tithe of what it is 
desirable to say on this subject. The intro- 
duction on the tableaux of music on every pos- 
sible occasion, shows how generally the sci- 
ence was appreciated; and the beautiful 
stringed instruments which even yet survive, 
tell us of themselves how devoted the people 
were to the hearing of sweet sounds. Spec- 
imens of the instruments — a3 of most other 
things of general use or estimation — were 
Jaid up in the tombs, where, unseen and un- 
disturbed, they were left to gratify the eyes 
of the spirit whose mummy, with its countless 
bandages, lay embalmed in the same sepul- 
chre. In one of these tombs, the date of 
closing which was ascertained to be more 
than a thousand years before Christ, a harp 
of many strings was discovered in 1823. 
One of the exploring party laid his hand 
upon the instrument, and—let him who 
may read it without emotion — the chords 
which had been motionless and silent for 
upwards of three thousand years vibrated 
to his touch, and woke the echoes of the 
tomb with musical sounds ! — 


‘*Q wake once more! how rude so’er the hand 
That ventures o’er thy magic muse to stray. 
O wake once more! though scarce my skill com- 

mand 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain; 
Yet if thy heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard-note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake 
again! ’ 


. From the few particulars, meagre though 
they be, which have been given, it may be 
understood that a tolerable degree of luxury 


on “‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for August 1870, p. 
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and a somewhat ostentatious taste existed 
in Egypt. Just as the wealthy moderns 
develop or invent all manner of fancies, and 
spare no expense to gratify their caprices, 
so did opulent Egyptians deny themselves 
nothing in the way of wines, equipages, 
works of art, pleasure-boats, slaves, ani- 
mals, trees, &c. ‘* But while the funds 
arising from extensive farms and the abun- 
dant produce of a fertile soil enabled the 
rich to indalge extravagant habits, many of 
the less wealthy envied the enjoyment of 
those luxuries which fortune had denied to 
them; and, prompted by vanity and a de- 
sire of imitation, so common in civilized 
communities, and so generally followed by 
fatal results, they pursued a career whic 

speedily led to an accumulation of debt, 
and demanded the interference of the Leg- 
islature.”* Now the interference of the 
Legislature was remarkable, inasmuch as it 
was ordained that when a man had been so 
silly as to get deeply into debt, he should 
give his father’s (or, as Wilkinson supposes, 
his nearest relation’s, since his father may 
not yet have been mummified) mummy in 
pledge for payment. Not to have redeemed 
the mummy would have rendered the debtor 
infamous. He was therefore thus put under 
the strongest obligation to acquit himself 
of the debt, and generally did acquit him- 
self. The liberal creditor, not altogether 
caring to domesticate the mummy, was 
commonly satisfied with possession of the 
tomb. This was quite enough to brand the 
debtor and his family too if the account re- 
mained long unpaid; and the pledge and 
the penalty being so awful, it is suggested 
that some relation — say an uncle — would 
come forward and receive the precious de- 
posit, to keep the affair within the bounds 
of the family. Being too much occupied to 
follow up this suggestion, pregnant as it is, 
we hereby unreservedly present it to the 
etymologists, by whose labours we hope to 
see a remarkable but perplexing modern 
form of speech clearly connected with the 
earlier Coptic. 

The design of this paper being but to 
present some striking points of Egyptian 
life, with a view of inducing a comprehen- 
sive study of it, we pass now from the lives 
(most meagrely glanced at) of that ancient 
people to their deaths, or the circumstances 
connected therewith, premising that every- 
thing belonging to death and funerals was 
of immense importance, and thoughts of, 
and preparations (both material and moral) 
for death, appear to have occupied indi- 
viduals as much as the requirements of their 


* Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” &c. 
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lives. Although they had a consciousness 
of the soul’s separate existence in a spiritual 
world called Amenthe, there was neverthe- 
less some strong idea, not yet clearly 
evolved, of communication maintained be- 
tween the soul and the mummy, as long as 
the latter should not be wholly dissolved. 
Hence they came to look upon the tomb 
in which a man was to lie for thousands of 
years as his real home, in contradistinction 
to his house, which, as a stranger and a 
pilgrim, he would occupy for some fraction 
of acentury. Accordingly, a man of any 
means, from the king downwards, set 
about the provision of a tomb for himself 
as soon as he attained to independence, 
and he lavished his wealth in making his 
long home worthy of him. He furnished 
and he decorated it ; architecture, sculpture, 
painting, all the arts contributed to its mag- 
nificence ; furniture, instruments, utensils, 
jewels, records, were stored there in profu- 
sion; indeed it is in these tombs that we 
find our most interesting relics, as the barp 
above spoken of, or the sculptures placed 
around the mummy to recall familiar scenes 
and pleasures. 

Now, mummification having been, as we 
showed before,* an art so important and so 
well understood, people while in health 
would naturally declare their wishes, and 
make their provision in that regard. But 
although every man hoped to become some 
sort or other of mummy—an Egyptian 
being always considered worth his salt — 
yet it depended upon his means in what 
style he should be packed for eternity. 
Herodotus gives three principal methods, 
but it is probable that these admitted of 
modifications according to price. One can 
hardly realize the satisfaction of going into 
an embalmer’s establishment, and cruising 
about to choose after what pattern one 
would ‘*be a body,” as Mr. Mantilini put 
it. But the quest must have had its fasci- 
nations. ‘* Genteel, well-cured mummy — 
very sound, only 7 mine (£20),” would 
meet the eye on one side, and seem very 
eligible; but then the price! Well, then, 
look at this — ‘‘ 22 mine (£60), and a per- 
fect gem at the money. Extra natron 
—warranted to last 10,000 years — equal 
to first-class in duration — difference in ex- 
ternal materials only.” Or, if that does 
not satisfy, then—‘‘In this style, finest 
that can be made, with latest improve- 
ments, one talent (£250).” So, after a 
great deal of hesitation and balancing of 
expense against quality, a decision would 
be arrived at. Quack embalmers, of 


* “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August 1870. 
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course, there were, heading their advertise- 
ments with—‘*‘Why give more?” ‘To 
persons about to perish.” ‘* When you die 
send your body to us.” ‘A perfect cure; 
you last forty centuries or your money re- 
turned,” — and such ad captandum snares ; 
but it-was too serious a matter altogether 
for any discreet person to chaffer with char- 
latans in respect of it. For the confounded 
risk was this: the spirit would not be pro- 
vided with another body for 3000 years; 
and if in the mean time its old temple 
should be dissolved, what was to become 
of it, the spirit aforesaid ? 

Now we quite remember that the spirit 
was understood to have gone to Osiris in 
Amenthe; we have just said that it still 
maintained its place in the old firm of which 
the body had declined into a sleeping part- 
ner, and that it hovered about the tomb, 
and didn’t forget its old tastes and habits; 
and we have now to add that, in the inter- 
val between the decease of the old human 
body and its entering a new one, it passed 
3000 years in bodies of beasts, birds, fishes, 
and reptiles! How to reconcile these des- 
tinies? Well, it can’t be done at present, 
but the fault, no doubt, is with us, who don’t 
half understand as yet the things which 
have been transmitted to us. The Egyp- 
tians were certainly most earnest about the 
life hereafter, and they were too shrewd 
and too logical to be satisfied with any 
hocus-pocus doctrines on a subject so im- 
portant. We must wait for more light, 
remembering that a great deal of what is 
ascribed to the Egyptians, and what has 
been accepted by the moderns, is only the 
account of the Greeks who may have wholly 
misunderstood the theology of the superior 
people whom they professed to portray. 
Greek speculation must go down before the 
monuments. 

No sooner had a member of a family died 
than the females of the house plastered 
their heads and faces with mud, and rushed 
into the streets, striking their bare bosoms 
and uttering mournful cries. They were 
there joined by relations and friends, who 
all added their lamentations. This was the 
beginning of a woe which was continued 
with variations throughout a period of 
seventy-two days * —i.e., while the corpse 
was taken to the embalmers, made a 
mummy of in due process, and returned 
impregnably corned to the wailing relations. 
After this last event, a new set of cere- 


* See the account of the mourning for Jacob : 
“« And forty days were fulfilled for him; for so are 
fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed: and 
the Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten 
days.” — Gen. 1. 3. 
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monies was proceeded with. The mummy 
had assigned to it a closet in the house, 
where it stood upright against a wall. when 
entirely unoccupied. But the leisure of a 
young mummy was but scanty, there being 
innumerable ceremonies and domestic meet- 
ings at which it was required to attend. 
A small sledge was used for moving it 
about from chamber to chamber. It was 
taken out of its closet and anointed with 
oil or ointment; it was embraced and 
mourned over; libations, incense, and offer- 
ings of vegetables were presented to the 
gods on its behalf; liturgies were recited 
by priests. It sometimes even happened 
that the mummy was placed at table, as if 
friends desired to enjoy its society. 

For an indefinite period, ranging from a 
few weeks to a year, the mummy was an 
inmate of the house; but sooner or later 
arrived the time when it had to be deposited 
in the tomb, and then their was something 
like a stir. Not only are the funeral pro- 
cessions described but several have been 
depicted in all their details. The magnifi- 


‘cence with which people of rank were borne 
to the grave could not be exceeded. 


‘* First came several servants carrying tables 
laden with fruit, cakes, flowers, vases of oint- 
ment, wine and other liquids, with three young 
geese and a calf for sacrifice, chairs and wooden 
tablets, napkins, and otherthings. Then others 
bringing the small closets in which the mummy 
of the deceased and of his ancestors had been 
kept, while receiving the funeral liturgies pré- 
vious to burial, and which sometimes contained 
the images of the gods. They also carried dag- 
gers, bows, sandals, and fans, each man having 
a kerchief or napkin on his shoulder. Next came 
a table of offerings, fauteuils, couches, boxes, and 
a chariot; and then the charioteer with a pair 
of horses yoked in another car, which he drove 
as he followed on foot, in token of respect to his 
late master. After these were men carrying 
gold vases on a table, with other offerings, 
boxes, and a large case upon a sledge borne on 
poles by four men, superiatended by two func- 
tionaries of the priestly order; then others bear- 
ing small images of his ancestors, arms, fans, 
the sceptres, signets, collars, necklaces, and 
other things appertaining to the king, in whose 
service he held an important office. To these 
succeeded the bearers of a sacred boat, and the 
mysterious eye of Osiris as God of Stability, so 
common or funereal monuments—the same 
which was placed over the incision in the side 
of the body when embalmed, was the emblem of 
Egypt, and was frequently used as a sort of 
amulet, and deposited in the tombs. Others car- 
ried the well-known small images of blue pottery, 
representing the deceased under the form of Osi- 
ris, and the bird emblematic of the soul. Fol- 
lowing these were seven or more men bearing 
upon staves or wooden yokes cases filled with 
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| flowers, and bottles for libation; and then seven 
, or eight women, having their heads bound with 
| fillets, beating their breasts, throwing dust upon 
their heads, and uttering doleful lamentations for 
the deceased, intermixed with praises of his vir- 
tues. . . . Next came the hearse, placed in the 
consecrated boat upon a sledge, drawn by four 
oxen and by seven men, under the direction of a 
superintendent, who regulated the march of the 
procession. A high functionary of the priestly 
order walked close to the boat, in which the 
chief mourners, the nearest female relations of 
the deceased, stood or sat at‘either end of the 
sarcophagus; and sometimes his widow, holding 
a child in her arms, united her lamentations 
with prayers for her tender offspring, who added 
its tribute of sorrow to that of its afflicted 
mother.’’ * 


The rich sarcophagus was decked with 
flowers. Sometimes the mummy rested on 
the outside exposed to view, but more fre- 
quently it was enclosed in the case — a panel 
of which was, however, taken out on some 
occasions to show the head of the mummy. 
The procession wound up with the male 
relations and friends, leaning on long sticks, 
and either beating their breasts or walking 
in solemn silence. 

It was, no doubt, such a procession as the 
above which went up to Abel-Mizraim with 
the remains of Jacob; and Canaan probably 
never before and never since saw a funeral 
conducted with such pomp and splendour. 
None can doubt that the funeral of Joseph 
himself, when he was consigned to the tomb 
wherein he lay until the exodus, was of un- 
paralleled grandeur. And here let us note, 
in passing, that there is some reason to 
think that this tomb has been found.t 

It may be imagined that, having described 
the funeral procession, we have completed 
the ‘* last scene of all that ends this strange 
eventful history,” but such is not the case ; 
there remains behind a custom more remark- 
able than any other part of the obsequies. 
Between the road over which the mummy 
travelled as above and the tomb which had 
been prepared for it, there intervened an 
obstacle. Every nome (or Egyptian prov- 
ince) had its sacred lake barring the passage 
to the tomb until he whose mummy sought 
to be at rest had established his character as 
one deserving to lie among the worthies of 
Egypt who had gone before him. There 
was a sacred boat and a boatman (the. 
Egyptian word for which is Charon), but 
before the mummy could be embarked, or 
the boatman would pull a stroke, the permit 


* Wilkinson’s “‘ Manners and Customs,” &c. 

t Osburn’s ‘‘ Monumental History.” 

+ Of course the original of our Stygian acquaint- 
ance. 
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of forty-two assessors, who had been ex- 
pressly summoned, and who stood in a grave 
semicircle on the bank, had to be obtained. 
There might or might not be an accuser or 
accusers present. ir there were, he or they 
were bound to prove that the deceased had 
led an evil life, on pain of the severest pun- 
ishment in case of failure. If there were 
no accuser, still the character of the dead 
had to be examined on every point seriatim 
of Egyptian morality. His acts, his omis- 
sions, his example, were rigidly passed in 
review, and it was not until the assessors had 
decided that he was altogether worthy that 
his mummy could be lowered into the sacred 
ark. Should the sentence be against the 
dead, or should he be proved to be heavily 
in debt, the body had to be returned by the 
way it came, amid the confusion and grief 
of all the family, and kept concealed, until 
the production of further evidence, the ex- 

iation of any offences that admitted of be- 
ing cancelled, or, in the worst case, the 
lapse of time, enabled the afflicted family 
to obtain for it the shelter of the tomb. 
Pharaoh himself was not exempt from this 
ordeal, and there were certainly instances 
where the royal mummy was refused a pas- 
sage. By such cases we get a little insight 
into the moral forces by which a Pharaoh 
was kept in equilibrio. But supposing all 
to go well, no sooner was the testamur is- 
sued, and the candidate pronounced to have 
passed this his ‘‘ great go,” than the as- 
sembled crowd abandoning the mournings 
and lamentations and woe which they had so 
long indulged, broke out into acclamations, 
extolled the glory of the deceased, and re- 
joiced that he was to remain for ever in 

menthe with the virtuous and approved. 
In the entrance passage, usually, of the 
tomb, but conuielg in some part of the 
tomb, was registered the whole acquittal of 
the dead: how he had been able, by his 
representatives, and to the satisfaction of 
his judges, to assert his innocence of all the 
sins known to the Egyptian law as they were 
called over one by one. 

The real import of the ceremony was of 
far more concern than could attach to any 
purely earthly verdict. The trial which was 
seen and heard was only the shadow or re- 
flection of the unseen awful challenge at the 
bar of Osiris; the result was believed to 
represent the more terrible result which was 
recorded there. The fate of the soul has 
been depicted for us as much in detail as 
that of the body. We see it conducted to 
the gates of Amenthe where Cerberus is 
warder; we see it weighed in the balance; 
we see it, if accepted, taken into the blessed 
presence of Osiris, Isis, and Nepthys, where 
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from the throne in the midst of the waters 
rises the undying Lotus, bearing on the mar- 
gin of its blossom the four Genii; we see it, 
if rejected, quailing before the sceptre of 
Osiris, inclined towards it in token of con- 
demnation, and doomed to return to earth 
under the form of a pig, or some other un- 
clean animal. ‘* Placed in a boat, it is re- 
moved, under the charge of two monkeys, 
from the precincts of Amenthe, all commu- 
nication with which is figuratively cut off by 
a man who hews away the earth with an axe 
after its passage; and the commencement 
of a new term of life is indicated by those 
monkeys.” 

One of the sacred books, the Book of the 
Dead, often found in the wrappings of the 
mummy or about the tomb, is a most extra- 
ordinary document, having reference to the 
passage of the soul. It is certainly not yet 
understood — perhaps it is not accurately 
read — but it may contain valuable intorma- 
tion on the subject of Egyptian belief. The 
wonderful pains which this people took to do 
battle with the worm and the elements, and 
the motives which incited them thereto, 
were probably known to the learned St. 
Paul, whose answers to the question, ‘* How 
are the dead raised up? and with what body 
do they come?” may have been addressed 
not only to contemptible pagans, but also to 
this erudite people, whose desires were ad- 
mirable, but whose knowledge was warped 
and erring. How applicable to them the 
sentence, ‘‘ Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die! ” 

And now, all unsatisfied, first, that we 
may say no more, and, secondly, that we 
have so feebly and imperfectly presented a 
few glimpses of a most interesting subject, 
we take our leave of these mighty men of 
old of whom we have read and thought till 
they seem as well known to us as the char- 
acters in King Henry IV., or the aetors 
in ‘*Ivanhoe.” The pleasure of this ac- 
quaintance we recommend to all who may 
have taken the trouble to wander with us 
through these pages, assuring them that it is 
no ignis fatuus, no lame and impotent con- 
clusion in pursuit of which we would engage 
them, but that the wonders inside the cara- 
van immeasurably surpass the promise of the 
wretched canvas which we have displayed ; 
in support of which assertion let us close 
with these words of Mr. Kenrick: ‘* We 
possess means for ascertaining the form, 
se: gg and colour of the ancient 

Sgyptians, such as no other people has be- 
queathed tous. We find in Greek, Roman, 
or British sepulchres only the ashes, or at 
most the skeleton, of the occupant; but the 
Egyptian reappears from his grotto, after 
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the lapse of 3000 years, with every circum- 
stance of life, except life itself.” 


Several learned and interesting works 
have been repeatedly referred to in this and 
preceding articles concerning Egypt. It 
would be painful to take leave of the sub- 
ject without an acknowledgment of the in- 
formation and pleasure which have been 
thence derived by the writer; and a reader 
who may have been attracted by the subject 
would hardly forgive the omission, if, after 
exciting a desire for Egyptian lore, we 
should fail to show how it may be gratified. 

As giving most graphic pictures of the 
times of old, in a free and lucid style, with 
incidents more startling than the most dar- 
ing romaneer has imagined, and of an in- 
terest which never declines, ‘‘ The Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” by 
Sir G. Wilkinson, stands alone. This fas- 
cinating work is in two series; the first 
containing an Egyptian history, with the 
manners and customs of the people gener- 
ally; and the second being an account of 
the gods and of religious ceremonies, includ- 
ing funerals. It is profusely illustrated. 

Ir. Kenrick, in his work on ‘* Ancient 
Egypt,” goes over much the same ground 
as Wilkinson, but in a somewhat severer 
style. His division of the subject is most 
convenient, and he has condensed into 
moderate space a large amount of informa- 
tion and inferences. 

The ‘*‘ Monumental History of Egypt,” 
by Mr. Osburn, traces the early history 
from the monuments alone or chiefly, and 
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shows that there is a concord between the 
Scriptural accounts and chronology, and the 
order of events as they have been recorded 
in the sculptures and papyri. It contains a 
full and interesting account cf the hierogly- 
phics, and a detailed explanation of the in- 
scription of Rosetta. Its narratives and 
inqguries are enlivened with the most inter- 
esting inferences and suggestions, all bold 
and independent. 

The volume of the Family Library on 
** Ancient and Modern Egypt,” by the Rev. 
M. Russell, is a short critical résumé of the 
discoveries as they stood some thirty years 
ago, and of Egypt under Mehemet Ali. 

The second volume of Rawlinson’s ‘* Her- 
odotus” is in itself a repertory of Egypto- 
logical facts. The notes and appendices by 
the learned translator, by his brother Sir H. 
Rawlinson, and by Sir G. Wilkinson, not 
only illustrate the text, but supplement the 
old historian so thoroughly as to make the 
reading of the ‘* Euterpe” a full study of 
the subject. 

Lastly, we name with reverence the ex- 
haustive work of Biinsen, ‘‘ Egypt’s Piace 
in History,” in which the subjects of Egyp- 
tian history, chronology, theology, and 
writing are discussed. This profound work 
is in five volumes, and must be read by 
veritable students of Egyptology. 

The work of the Prussian Dr. Lep- 
sius is known to the writer of this paper 
only at second-hand, but in pointing a fin- 
ger-post toward old Egypt his name must 
be prominently written. 





Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ Geogra- 
phischer Anstalt (vol. xvi., No. 8) opens with a 
remarkably interesting paper — illustrated by a 
map —by Dr. G. Nachtigal, on his travels in 


Tibesti. He says that, in spite of Barth’s phi- 
lological investigations, he regards the question 
as tothe nature of the Tibbu as still undecided. 
They are of middle height, are very well built, 
and possess elegant yet muscular limbs. The 
majority of them are of a deep bronze colour, 
but without a trace of what is usually termed 
the negro physiognomy. On the whole, their 
physical and psychical peculiarities, their social 
and political arrangements, and their manners 
and customs, resemble those of the Berber infi- 
nitely more than those of the Negro. Amongst 
other things, Dr. Nachtigal records some care- 
ful observations of the rivers Zuar and Marmar, 
the former of which he regards as incompara- 
bly the finest river in Tibesti. In M, Lejean’s 





article on his travels in European Turkey in 
1869, he corrects the existing maps in several 
points, embodying in an elaborate map the re- 
sults of his investigations. He expresses the 
greatest contempt for the modern Turks, inti- 
mating that those who believe they have recently 
made real progress are deceived by mere appear- 
ances. He says he has gathered full materials 
for a work or works on the ethnography and ar- 
cheeology of the districts he describes. Profes- 
sor Pellegrino Strobel describes a journey from 
the Planchar Pass to Mendoza; and the rest of 
the number is made up of ‘* Geographical No- 
tices ’’ and translations of extracts from Mr. 
Robert Brown’s *‘ Physical Geography of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands,’ and from reports 
published in the ‘* South Australian Register,’’ 
on Mr. G. W. Gogden’s Measuring Expedition 
to North Australia. ‘ Nature, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE PLANET SATURN. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Tue planet Saturn now presents his most 
interesting aspect. As he sweeps around 
his widely-extended orbit, occupying nearly 
thirty years in circling once around the sun, 
that mysterious ring-system which distin- 
guishes him from all the orbs of heaven 
twice attains its widest opening. Fifteen 
years ago the southern surface of the rings 
was so much tilted towards the earth that 
its farthest part could be seen above the 
globe of Saturn. Then gradually as Saturn 
swept onwards towards the equinoctial 
points of his orbit, the rings became more 
and more fore-shortened, until in 1862 
their edge was turned towards us. After 
that the northern face became visible; and 
during all the years which have elapsed 
since 1862 this face has become more and 
more fully turned towards us, until now, as 
in 1856, the outline of the planet’s globe 
lies wholly within the outline of the ring- 
system’s outer boundary. 

It was while the southern surface of the 
ring-system was turned as fully towards us 
as now the northern surface is, that the 
dusky, slate-tinted inner ring was dis- 
covered independently by Bond in America 
and Dawes in England. At that time, too, 
the signs of divisions in the ring-system 
were clearly recognized by many ob- 
servers. It may well be that the present 
wide opening of the ring-system will be 
studied with scarcely less interesting results 
by those observers who possess adequate 
telescopic appliances ; though, on the other 
hand, it is far from improbable that the low 
altitude which the planet now attains above 
the horizon will deter observers in our 
northern latitudes from studying Saturn so 
attentively as they otherwise would. Be 
this as it may, the present aspect of the 

lanet is full of interest to the thoughtful. 

uch has been learned respecting Saturn 
during the last twenty years, and there can 
be little doubt that, independently of fresh 
discoveries, we may find much to reward 
us in the careful consideration of what has 
been so recently brought to our knowledge. 

And here I may be permitted to remark, 
in passing, that it sometimes seems to me 
as though the astronomers of our day were 
apt to let the full significance of observed 
facts escape their notice. In the continual 
search for fresh knowledge, that which has 
been already obtained is sometimes neg- 
lected. Our observers are so industrious 
and so skilful that new facts are being ac- 
cumulated with unexampled rapidity. But 
it is getting a little out of fashion in the 
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present day to dwell thoughtfully on past 
observations, insomuch that I feel it almost 
necessary to apologize for inviting atten- 
tion to observations which were made 
many years since. 

Yet to anyone who thoroughly grasps 
what astronomy teaches us about the ringed 
planet, how impossible it seems to exhaust 
the subject by any amount of study. That 
wonderful orb, circled about by the mighty 
mechanism of the ring-system, and the 
centre of a scheme of dependent globes 
equalling in number the primary planets of 
the solar system, may worthily employ 
many hours and days, nay, many months 
and years of thoughtful study. The more 
we consider the subject, indeed, the more 
amazing and inexplicable the economy of 
Saturn’s system seems to become. I can, 
at least for my own part, assert that I have 
never directed my thoughts afresh to the 
relations he presents without some hitherto 
unnoticed peculiarity attracting my atten- 
tion. I propose now to touch on one or 
two points which have not yet, so far as I 
know been dealt with by astronomers, and 
which seem to throw light on the physical 
constitution of this mighty orb and of his 
fellow giants, Jupiter, Uranus and Nep- 
tune. 

Regarding Saturn either with a powerful 
telescope, or as presented in the admirable 
drawings recently taken by De la Rue, 
Browning, and others, it seems natural to 
enquire what signs the planet’s disc pre- 
sents of those peculiarities which would 
characterize our own earth, could we see it 
from Venus or Mercury with suitable tele- 
scopic power. Setting on one side for the 
moment the division of the earth’s surface 
into large tracts of land and water, there 
are two most important relations which 
could hardly fail to be distinctly recogniza- 
ble — I refer to the progress first of the day, 
and secondly of the year. To the astron- 
omer, contemplating our earth from Venus 
or Mercury, it. would be no difficult task to 
trace certain changes characterizing the 
advance of day and the coming on of even- 
ing, in certain parts of the earth at least; 
while in a yet more distinct manner, sup- 
posing him to watch our earth, day after 
day, through the entire circle of the year, 
he would recognize the effects of the alter- 
nation from summer to winter in either 
hemisphere. If Saturn resemble our earth 
in having the sun as the chief ruler of his 
days and seasons, we may look in his case, 
also, for some traces of similar relations. 

Let us now carefully consider what we 
might expect to find, and then enquire what 
the telescope actually reveals to us. 
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As regards the progress of day upon the 
earth, a distinction must be drawn between 
the temperate regions and the torrid zone. 
Undoubtedly even in our own latitudes we 
may recognize day after day in summer, 
often for weeks together, the formation of 
clouds during the morning hours, their 
gradual increase up to a certain hour, and 
their subsidence (accompanied by a change 
in their form and structure) towards even- 
ing. Supposing for a moment that this 
took place at all stations in our latitude, 
then our imagined astronomer in Venus or 
Mercury would recognize in that latitude- 
zone corresponding peculiarities. Close 
by the edge of the disc towards the west, 
he would be able to see the actual surface 
of the earth in those latitudes; the sky 
being still clear during the early morning 
hours in progress there. Casting his eye 
along the zone towards the east he would 
find the zone grow whiter and whiter up to 
a part somewhat to the east of the middle 
point. This whitest part would correspond 
to the region where clouds were most 
numerous. Farther east the zone would 
still be whitish, and that to the very edge, 
since the clouds raised in the daytime 
(during such weather as we have been con- 
sidering) do not disappear before sunset, 
but sink down like a pall upon the earth. 

But, as I have said, it is not in temperate 
regions that the most marked diurnal 
changes are recognized. Let us consider 
the ordinary peculiarities of the equatorial 
day, or rather of the day in those regions 
of the earth where the sun passes almost to 
the zenith (the point vertically overhead) 
at noon-day. This is the region of greatest 
heat, and north and south of it lies the 
region of the trade-winds. Now led us 
hear what meteorologists haye to say re- 
specting the condition of the atmosphere, as 
regards the presence or absence of clouds 
during the day, in this region. ‘In all 
places where the trade-wind blows con- 
stantly,” Kaemtz remarks, ‘‘ it does not 
rain; the sky is always serene; but it often 
rains in the region of calms. The ascend- 
ing current (caused by the intense heat 
here) draws with it a mass of vapours, 
which condense as soon as they arrive at 
the line of junction between the upper and 
lower trade-winds. The sun almost always 
rises in a clear sky: towards mid-day 
isolated clouds appear, which pour out pro- 
digious quantities of rain. These showers 
are accompanied by violent gales. Towards 
evening the clouds dissipate, and when the 
sun sets the sky is perfectly clear.” Buchan 
in his excellent Handy-Book of Meteorology 
» Similarly describes the progress of the 
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weather changes during a day in the calm 
regions. He adds that the daily rains of 
the belt of calms are to some extent analo- 
gous in their origin and causes to the forma- 
tion of the cumulus cloud of temperate cli- 
mates. 

Now let us particularly note the position 
of a place where one of these diurnal rain- 
storms is commencing. Up to mid-day the 
sky has been relatively clear; the sun has 
passed to the point overhead before the 
clouds gather, and he is actually overhead 
at noon when the whole sky is covered with 
black clouds. So that if anyone could take 
up a station where the illuminated hemi- 
sphere of the earth at that moment was 
fully turned towards him, the very centre 
of that disc would be the place where this 
state of things prevails. ‘There, then, he 
would see the bright light indicating that 
the spot was cloud-covered, he would see 
‘the silver-lining” of the black clouds 
which at the moment are pouring down 
their contents upon the portion of the earth 
concealed from him. But now let us sup- 
pose that he had watched the region of the 
earth from the early morning hours, until it 
thus became concealed by clouds. It would 
come into view on the western side of the 
disc, and then travel! across the dise (either 
in a straight line or along a curved path 
according to the season) until it reached 
the centre. All this time it would grow 
less and less distinct, and when actually at 
the centre would be lost to sight under 
heavy clouds. But still following its course 
towards the eastern side of the disc, our 
imaginary observer would see the bright 
light from the clouds grow fainter and 
fainter until, some time before reaching the 
edge of the disc, the region of the earth he 
had watched at first would reappear, for we 
have seen that the skies clear up towards 
evening. 

But what is true of one spot in this lati- 
tude is true of others. Every spot coming 
into view in the west would be clear of 
clouds, every spot crossing the middle of 
the disc would be hidden, and, finally, 
every spot passing off the disc on the east 
would be clear again. It is perfectly 
obvious, then, that the zone along whic 
the spots lie would always present to our 
observer the same general aspect. This 
terrestrial zone of calms, which has been 
compared with the equatorial bright belt of 
Saturn, would appear to the observer dusky 
towards the west, where the earth's duller 
hues are seen through it; bright in the 
middle, where clouds reflecting white light 
are gathered over it; and towards the east 
of the disc the brightness would gradually 
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diminish, until close by the eastern edge the 
dusky light seen in the western half would 
reappear. These peculiarities of appear- 
ance would be rendered all the more marked 
by the circumstance that the central part of 
the disc is illuminated more brightly by the 
sun than the parts near the edge. 

We turn now to Saturn and enquire 
whether his equatorial bright zone presents 
these peculiarities. We might expect that 
a zone so bright and conspicuous as to be 
visible in a telescope of tolerable power — 
that is in a telescope such as would be 
found in any well appointed observatory — 
would exhibit some such characteristics as 
have been described. Assuming this belt 
to consist of sun-raised clouds, we might 
fairly look for signs of the Saturnian day, 
for the characteristics, in fact, of the morn- 
ing, noon, and evening sky of the Satur- 
nians. Nay, remembering how rapidly Sat- 
urn rotates, we might expect to find a more 
marked difference between the morning and 
the afternoon portions of the cloud-zone, 
since a part of the planet’s surface sweeps 
through a more considerable portion of 
its daily circuit in any given period, than 
a corresponding part of the earth's sur- 
face. 

We may well be surprised, then, to learn 
that the great equatorial bright belt of Sat- 
urn is absolutely uniform in light and tex- 
ture except in parts so close by the edge of 
the disc that a difference of aspect is obvi- 
ously referable to foreshortening alone. 
Not the slightest trace has ever been dis- 
cerned of any peculiarities indicating the 
aggregation of clouds over the equatorial 
zone of the planet as the Saturnian day pro- 
gresses ! 

It would almost seem to follow from this 
fact alone that the Saturnian cloud-belts are 
not raised by the sun’s action. 

Let us enquire, however, whether sea- 
sonal changes are not more marked than 
diurnal ones. Since the Saturnian year 
lasts for about twenty-nine of our terrestrial 
years, it should follow that seasonal changes 
would proceed much more steadily and cer- 
tainly. We have to consider what those 
changes would be in the case of our earth, 
and then to enquire whether any corre- 
sponding variations are discernible in the 
aspect of Saturn. 

Again I prefer to limit the consideration 
of annual processes of change to the tropi- 
cal regions, where a regularity of variation 
prevails which is wanting in the temperate 
zones. It is further convenient to consider 
these regions because we have already ex- 
amined one marked peculiarity of the trop- 
ical day, and sball thus be prepared to deal 
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with a closely related peculiarity of the 
tropical year. 

We have seen that a heavy daily rainfall 
takes place in that particular latitude on 
our earth where the sun is overhead at 
noon. Now the position of this latitude 
obviously changes during the course of the 
year. In spring the equator is the region 
of greatest mid-day seat. After spring the 
latitude of greatest heat approaches us, and 
at midsummer the sun is vertical at noon in 
all places lying 23 1-2 degrees north of the 
equator. After midsummer, the region of 
the greatest mid-day heat withdraws from 
us, and at the autumnal equinox it again 
coincides with the equator. After autumn 
the latitude of greatest heat passes south 
of the equator, reaching its greatest south- 
erly digression at midwinter. And finally 
after midwinter the region of greatest mid- 
day heat returns to the equator, which it 
reaches at the vernal equinox. 

But we must assure ourselves that the 
weather changes correspond to these rela- 
tions ; for it might be that the existence of 
a calm zone was a peculiarity not wholly 
depending on the position of the mid-day 
sun. I might quote numerous anthorities 
to show how the zone of calms in reality 
follows the sun, but will limit myself to two. 
Buchan, to whom I have already referred 
(as regards the progress of the diurnal 
changes in the calm zone), writes thus re- 
specting the nature of that zone and the 
annual changes in its position: 


The region of calms is a belt of about 4 deg. 
or 5 deg. in breadth, stretching across the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, generally parallel to the 
equator. It is marked by a lower atmospheric 
pressure than obtains to the north and to the 
south of it in the regions traversed by the trade- 
winds. It is aleo characterized by the daily oc- 
currence of heavy rains and severe thunder- 
storms. The position of the calms varies with 
the sun, reaching its most northern limit, 25 
deg. north latitude, in July, and its most south- 
ern, 25 deg. south latitude, in January. 


The other passage I propose to quote is 
from Captain Maury’s charming work, the 
Physical Geography of the Sea. The pas- 
sage is interesting as indicating the office 
which the calm zone seems to fulfil in the 
economy of the earth. 


After having crossed the cloud-ring [says 
Maury] the attentive navigator may perceive 
how this belt of clouds, by screening those paral- 
leis over which he may have found it to hang, 
from the sun’s rays, not only promotes the pre- 
cipitation which takes place within these paral- 
lels at certain periods, but how also the rains 
are made to change the places on which they are 
to fall; and how by travelling with the calm ° 


' 
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belt of the equator up and down the earth this 
cloud-ring shifts the surface from which the 
heating rays of the sun are to be excluded; and 
how by this operation tone is given to the at- 
mospherical circulation of the world, and vigour 
to its vegetation. Having travelled with the 
calm belt to the north or south, the cloud-ring 
leaves a clear sky about the equator; the rays 
of the torrid sun then pour down upon the solid 
crust of the earth there, and raise its tempera- 
ture to a scorching heat. The atmosphere 
dances, and the air is seen trembling in ascend- 
ing and descending columns, with busy eager- 
ness to conduct the heat off and deliver it to the 
regions aloft, where it is required to give dynam- 
ical force to the air in its general channels of 
circulation. The dry season continues; the sun 
is vertical; and finally, the earth becomes 
parched and dry; the heat accumulates faster 
than the air can carry it away; the plants begin 
to wither, and the animals to perish. Then 
comes the mitigating cloud-ring. The burning 
rays of the sun are intercepted by it; the place 
for the absorption and reflection and the delivery 
to the atmosphere of the solar heat is changed; 
it is transferred from the upper surface of the 
earth to the upper surface of the clouds. 


This series of changes is not only most 
important. to the inhabitants of the earth, 
but it is of such a character that any ob- 
server able to watch the earth throughout 
the whole course of a year, as we watch the 
planet Saturn, could not fail to become 
readily cognisant of it. The actual range 
over which the central line of the calm zone 
oscillates northwards and southwards is 
forty-seven degrees. (Buchan’s numbers 
referring to the extreme northerly and 
southerly limits of the zone.) Now if a 
globe be placed at some considerable dis- 
tance from the eye, and an arc of forty- 
seven degrees marked on the globe is so 
placed that its middle point seems to occupy 
the middie of the disc presented by the 
globe, then the apparent length of the arc 
will be as nearly as possible two-fifths of 
the globe’s diameter; so that the actual 
range of the calm zone viewed as we have 
imagined would correspond to no inconsid- 
erable portion of the earth’s apparent diam- 
eter. Only it is necessary to remember 
that if our observer always viewed the earth 
so as to see her whole illuminated hemi- 
sphere, then the calm zone would always 
cross the centre of the disc. Near either 
equinox, it would appear as a straight line 
across the centre. In July it would appear 
as somewhat more than half an ellipse, the 
two ends bowed upwards, and the middle 
point of the are (which would correspond 
to an extremity of the shorter axis of the 
ellipse) coinciding with the centre of the 
disc, In January the calm zone would 





have the same figure as in July, only the 
two ends of the elliptic are would be turned 
downwards. The curvature of the arc 
would be, for the reasons above alleged, 
most obvious; in fact the lesser axis of the 
complete ellipse would be two-fifths of the 
greater. 

Applying these considerations to the case 
of Saturn, on the supposition that his equa- 
torial bright belt corresponds to the calm 
zone of the earth, we may expect to find an 
even more marked change of appearance in 
this belt than we have inferred in the case 
of the earth’s calm zone. For the inclina- 
tion of the earth’s equator-plane to the path 
in which she travels is but twenty-three and 
a half degrees; the corresponding inclina- 
tion in the case of Saturn is nearly twenty- 
seven degrees. It will obviously be so 
much the easier to infer whether the belt 
exhibits the peculiarities of change corre- 
sponding to the theory that it is due to solar 
influences. 

Now the bright belt on Saturn does 
change in its apparent shape (precisely as 
the Saturnian rings do) in the course of a 
Saturnian year. At the present time, for 
instance, the bright belt, seen in an ordin- 
ary astronomical (inverting) telescope, is 
bowed very obviously with its convexity 
upwards. But instead of the central line 
of the belt passing across the centre of 
Saturn’s disc, it has precisely the position 
which Saturn’s equator, if marked as a 
line upon the surface of the planet, would 
seem to occupy. In other words, the cen- 
tral line forms a half ellipse, the middle of 
whose greater axis occupies the centre of 
Saturn’s disc, instead of the extremity of 
the lesser axis being at that point. The 
bright belt is in fact, as its name implies, 
equatorial, now, during the summer of 
Saturn’s northern hemisphere ; whereas the 
calm zone of the earth at the correspond- 
ing season is not equatorial, but coincides 
with the Tropic of Cancer. 

Here again, then, we have very clear 
and positive evidence against the theory 
that ¢his Saturnian belt at any rate is due to 
solar action. 

It is also worthy of remark that the evi- 
dence is not affected whatever opinion we 
may form as to the general uniformity or 
diversity of the surface of Saturn. If the 
surface of Saturn 4e diversified, then the 
constancy and uniformity of the equatorial 
belt becomes so much the more surprising ; 
if, on the other hand, the surface of Saturn 
is very uniform, then those seasonal changes 
which we have considered ought to proceed 
so much the more regularly. On the earth 
they are interrupted, as we know, in cer- 
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tain places, owing to the configuration of 
oceans and continents ; and monsoon weath- 
er-changes replace the systematic progres- 
sion observed elsewhere. But the very 
uniformity of the bright belt on Saturn for- 
bids us to regard such peculiarities as avail- 
able to aid us in interpgéting the phe- 
nomena we have been considering. 

It is further noteworthy, that an objection 
which might have been made to the agree- 
ment founded on the diurnal constancy of 
the Saturnian equatorial belt, is not avail- 
able against the argument just dealt with. 
Saturn is so much farther from the sun 
than the earth is, that a certain sluggish- 
ness might be supposed to characterize 
processes depending upon the sun’s action ; 
and therefore it might be supposed that a 
cloud-belt, once formed by the sun, would 
be carried round by Saturn’s rapid rotation 
without being dissipated or in any way 
modified, whether night or day prevailed 
on Saturn. But in the case of the seasonal 
changes we have been considering no such 
argument can be admitted; for whatever 
view we might form as to the possible con- 
stancy of a cloud-belt during the ten hours 
of the Saturnian day, it would clearly be un- 
reasonable to infer that the seven-yearly 
seasons (or quarters) of Saturn would be 
too short to produce their due effect on the 
position of the great cloud-zone. If the 
sun during his slow passage northwards 
and southwards from the celestial equator 
of Saturn cannot modify the position of the 
cloud-zone, it seems altogether incredible 
that his action can have been in any way 
concerned in the formation of that zone. 

Yet further, it is wholly impossible for 
se! thoughtful student of the Saturnian 
belts to suppose that the action to which 
they are due is of so inert and sluggish a 
nature as would be implied by the suppo- 
sition just referred to. The changes which 
take place in the figure and position of the 
dark belts lying on either side of the equa- 
torial bright belt are sometimes singularly 
rapid, especially when account is taken of the 
enormous extent of surface belonging even 
to the least of these belts. 

For my own part, I confess I cannot 
but regard these facts as affording very 
strong evidence in favour of a theory to 
which I had been led by other considera- 
tions. If the sun is n& the agent in pro- 
ducing those cloud-masses which constitute, 
we may assume, the bright belts of Saturn, 
we must look for the real origin of the belts 
in some action exerted by the planet’s own 
mass. In other words, we seem led to the 
consideration that the mass of Saturn is 
sufficiently heated to cause currents of va- 





our to rise continually from his surface to 

e condensed into the form of cloud when 
they reach the upper regions of his atmo- 
sphere. Why such processes should take 
place in certain regions rather than in 
others, it would perhaps be difficult to de- 
termine. We know so little at present of 
the extent, constitution, and condition of 
the atmosphere of Saturn, that itis difficult 
to reason as to processes of change, excited 
by heat whose seat lies perhaps hundreds 
of miles beneath the suface visible to us. 
It may be remarked, however, that a simi- 
lar peculiarity exists in the case of the sun. 
Indeed, a somewhat surprising resemblance 
exists between Saturn and the sun, as re- 
gards many important characteristics. The 
planet, like the sun, is of low specific 
gravity — very far lower than the earth’s; 
as the sun has eight primary attendants, 
so Saturn has eight satellites; and as the 
sun has his attendant disc of minute bodies 
(seen in the zodiacal light), so Saturn has 
his ring system, composed, in all probability, 
of multitudes of minute satellites travelling 
in independent orbits around him.* Is it 
not possible that the relation necessary to 
make the analogy complete may be actually 
fulfilled, and that Saturn is a source 
whence heat is supplied to the orbs which 
circle around him? We have seen that 
reasons exist for regarding the Saturnian 
belts as resulting from processes excited 
by the planet’s internal heat; and we are 
thus prepared to regard less suspiciously 
than we might otherwise have been disposed 
to do, any evidence tending to show that 
such processes are of a very remarkable 
character. The same forces which can gen- 
erate belts covering a surface many times 
exceeding the whole surface of our earth in 
extent, may also, it is conceivable, produce 
other effects clearly recognizable from our 
distant station. 

It is perhaps only after preliminary evi- 


* The theory that Saturn’s rings are thus consti- 
tuted has been so commonly attributed to myself of 
late years that I feel bound to take every opportunity 
of disclaiming all credit whatsoever in the matter. 
I hold that it has been put beyond question that the 
Saturnian rings are neither formed of a continuous 
solid nor of a continuous fluid substance, and also 
that they are not wholly vaporous. But I have had 
no t in establishing this result, which is due 
solely to the labours of Bond, Pierce, and Maxweil. 
I have presented some of their reasoning in a popu- 
lar form in my treatise on Saturn, but it is distinctly 
presented as their reasoning, not mine, One or two 
considerations helping to make the evidence more 
convincing perhaps to the general reader are due to 
me; and in particular the argument founded on the 
dusky spaces seen by Bond on the great middle ring. 
But though this last argument affords in itself a 
demonstration that we here see through this —_ 
ently continuous ring, 1 can take no credit what- 
ever for demonstrating what had already been es- 
tablished by the arguments of others. 
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dence of this sort has been adduced, that most 
astronomers would be ready to listen even for 
a moment to such arguments as I have ad- 
duced in my treatise on Other Worlds than 
Ours to show that the apparent outline of 
Saturn is liable to change. Notwithstanding 
the wonderful caution with which Sir Williain 
Herschel’s observations were carried on, 
his unwillingness to accept conclusions even 
after a long series of apparently convinc- 
ing researches, and the clear-sightedness 
with which he reasoned out the interpreta- 
tion of his observations, astronomers had 
agreed to reject (as resulting from illusion) 
the views which he formed respecting the 
‘*square-shouldered aspect” of Saturn. 
Bessel’s exquisite measurements of the 
planet’s disc seemed to show convincingly 
that it is not ‘‘square-shouldered,” but 
truly elliptical, insomuch that, as Professor 
Grant remarks, ‘‘ no doubt could henceforth 
exist that the figure of the planet is that 
of an oblate spheroid. . . . It is impossi- 
ble,” he adds, ‘‘to contemplate Bessel’s 
numbers (as compared with what theory 
required) without a feeling of admiration 
of the theory which is capable of respond- 
ing so faithfully to the requirements of 
nature, and of the exquisite skill displayed 
by the illustrious astronomer who executed 
measures so singularly delicate as those 
above given with a success apparently so 
complete.” 

Yet, while fully admitting the justice of 
these remarks, 1 have long felt that Sir 
William Herschel’s observations of Saturn’s 
figure are not to be summarily dismissed. 
To quote words which I wrote five years 
ago, the astronomer who ‘‘ examined Sat- 
urn’s ring for ten years before he would 
accept the theory of its being divided, and 
watched a satellite for two years before he 
would pronounce an opinion on its -rota- 
tion,” was not the man to be misled by illu- 
sions, or to make confident statements 
without adequate reason. A ‘* suspicion” 
of either Sir William Herschel’s or Sir 
John’s would counterbalance with me the 
most positive assertions of ordinary astrono- 
mers. But in this case it was no suspicion. 
Let us hear what Herschel himself says, 
aud we shall be in a position to determine 
whether it is likely that this eminent ob- 
server was deceived by a mere illusion, and 
that too when he was in the very zenith of 
his career as an observer. ‘‘In order to 


have the testimony of all my instruments on 
the subject of the structure of the planet 
Saturn,” he writes, referring to the observa- 
tions made in May 1805, ‘*I had prepared 
the 40-feet reflector for observing it in the 
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360, and saw its form exactly as I had seen 
it in the 10 and 20 feet instruments. The 
planet is flattened at the poles, but the 
spheroid which would arise from this flatten- 
ing is modified by some other cause, which 
I suppose to be the flattening of the ring. 
It resembles a parallelogram, one side 
whereof is [parallel to] the equatorial, the 
other [to] the polar diameter, with the four 
corners rounded off so as to leave both the 
equatorial and the polar regions flatter than 
they would be in a regular spheroidal fig- 
ure.” He determined by actual measure- 
ment the position of the protuberant por- 
tions which formed the corners of this 
‘* square-shouldered” figure, and placed 
them in latitude 43 1-3° north and south of 
the equator. He measured the amount of 
the protuberance, making the polar, equa- 
torial, and maximum diameters as 32, 35°4, 
and 36. He renewed his observations in 
1806 with the same result. But what is 
most remarkable of all, he observed in 1807 
that a change had taken place in the aspect 
of the planet, the two polar regions now 
presenting a different shape, the northern 
regions being most flattened, the southern 
*‘curved or bulged outwards.” Admiral 
Smyth remarks that ‘‘ this singularity was 
verified by the younger Herschel on June 
16 of the year 1807, and is, I believe, his 
first recorded astronomical effort.” 

When to the above evidence is added all 
the evidence recorded in my Other Worlds 
—the fact that such observers as Bond 
and Airy, using such instruments as the 
Harvard refractor (perhaps the finest in the 
world) and the refractor of the Greenwich 
Observatory, have noticed similar appear- 
ances; and that other practised observers 
less known to fame confirm their observa- 
tions — we can no longer, surely, class the 
‘* square-shouldered aspect” of Saturn 
among the ‘‘myths of an uncritical pe- 
riod.” * 

Now, assuming that Saturn is liable to 
occasional changes of figure — for undoubt- 
edly his ordinary figure is that of an oblate 
spheroid — we have evidence of the exist- 
ence of forces of the most amazing character 
beneath the seemingly quiescent zones 
which we have been accustomed to regard 
as the true surface of the ringed planet. 
We may be doubtful whether they be forces 
of upheaval, or whether an intense heat 
loads the atmosphere of Saturn from time 
to time (in the particular latitudes which 


* Let me note further that Sir William Herschel’s 
measurement of the compression of Saturn in 1789 
** has been found,” Professor Grant tells us, ‘‘ to ac- 





meridian. 


I used a magnifying power of 


cord exactly with that derived from the most recent 
micrometrical measures of the axes of the planet,” 
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seem to bulge outwards so strangely) with 
enormous quantities of vapour, to be con- 
densed at an exceptionally high level; or 
whether the sudden dissipation of cloud- 
masses existing in other latitudes causes 
these peculiarities of appearance. But it is 
in any case most certain that an energy —a 
vitality so to speak—exists out yonder, 
which we have hitherto been far from asso- 
ciating with this distant and dimly lighted 
world. No moderate processes of change 
would suffice to cause the figure of a planet 
to vary appreciably when observed from a 
distance of some nine hundred millions of 
miles. As seen from the satellites, the far- 
thest of which is but a million ard a quarter 
of miles from Saturn, the planet must ap- 
pear the scene of a wondrous turmoil. ft 
is probable, indeed, that the true substance 
of the planet, which may be, for aught we 
know, absolutely incandescent through the 
intensity of its heat, is always veiled, even 
from these relatively near regions, by the 
masses of vapour continually thrown off to 
condense into cloud-strata at higher or lower 
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levels. But the evidences of intense action 
can hardly fail to be perfectly obvious even 
though the actual source of such action is 
concealed from view. 

Let me remark in conclusion that the 
theory here put forward is not urged from 
any desire to exhibit novel or startling 
views, but as serving to explain, better than 
any other theory I can imagine, a series of 
observed facts which cannot judiciously be 
neglected or forgotten. I have preferred 
to give no consideration whatever to ‘‘ the 
question whether the larger planets have or 
have not as yet cooled down, by radiation, 
to a sort of normal temperature,” because in 
the present state of our knowledge that 
question is purely speculation. My theory 
is directed to explain observed facts: if it 
happens to throw some light on the question 
of the original formation of various mem- 
bers of the solar system, that is merely by 
the way; the theory must stand or fall oc- 
cording as it can be shown to be in agree- 
ment or not, with past and future observa- 
tions. 





THERE is one part which neutrals may take 
in the Continental war. With no sympathy for 
those who have caused the war on either side, 
our sympathy is all the more due to those who 
innocently suffer from it on both sides. The fol- 
lowing appeal, posted on the walls of every mai- 
rie in France, will touch other hearts than 
those of Frenchmen : — Appel @ la France, — 
Au nom de Dieu, au nom de la patrie, au nom 
de nos fils, de nos fréres, de nos braves soldats 
tombés avec honneur sur le champ de bataille, 
et toujours héroiques vaincus aujourd’hui, 
nous faisons un appel a tous les cceurs frangais. 
De grace, donnez-nous de l’argent, du linge, des 
chemises, des couvertures, des vétements, de fla- 
nelle, etc. La-bas, sur nos frontiéres, l’élan 
des villes, les offrandes touchantes des villages 
ne suffisent déja plus 4 nos chers blessés. — Les 
besoins ‘sont immenses.— Le temps presse, — 
Donnez, oh! donnez vite! Envoyez les dons en 
nature et en argent au siége de la societé 4 Pa- 
ris, Palais de l’Industrie, porte No IV.’? Here 
is a work in which all may unite — French, Ger- 
mans, and neutrals, men of science, men of lit- 
erature, men of business; and above all, our wo- 
men. Nobly already have English, Irish, and 
Americans, surgeons, nurses, sisters of charity, 
come forward in the good work, but still it 
can only be as a drop in the ocean. To offer 
succour to the wounded and sufferers on both 
sides, to assuage as far as we can, the horrors of 
war, never exhibited on a more fearful scale than 
within the last few weeks, is now the duty of 





our more fortunate countrymen and country- 
women. Nature. 


Tue American Entomologist and Botanist 
publishes a double number for July and Au- 
gust, which is occupied by short descriptive ar- 
ticles of interest and value principally to Amer- 
ican collectors and students. ‘Ihe article of 
chief general interest is one on the *‘ Urigin of 
Prairie Vegetation,’’ consisting of an able criti- 
cism of Prof. Winchell’s theory that the prairies 
are of lacustrine origin, and that we must look 
to the source of the prairie vegetation from 
without,— probably the remains of a pre-glacial 
flora, the germs of which have remained stored 
up during subsequent epochs, and come again 
to life whenever the diluvial surface is again ex- 
posed, The writer of the article maintains that 
there is no need to go so far back as the diluvial 
period for the origin of the prairie vegetation. 
Dr. Hale, of Chicago, mentions the interesting 
fact that the Ranunculus cymbalaria, an abun- 
dant plant of the eastern sea coast and of the 
salt springs in the State of New York, is found 
in great abundance at Chicago, and for several 
miles along the shores of Lake Michigan, though 
nowhere else on the Great Lakes, It appears, 
however, that it also grows on the muddy banks 
of some of the western rivers. Nature 
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From The Spectator. 
THE REVOLUTION. 


Poor Prevost Parapot! Six weeks 
longer of pain, forty-five days more of 
patience with the Almighty, and bis burden 
would have passed away, and he would have 
had a career, and all Europe would have 
honoured him for his wise prevision. It 
was during the agitation about the Plébiscite 
that he warned England through the Times 
not to put too much faith in the mere 
military pressure on Paris, told her that 
the moment Paris was united the soldiery 
would be Parisian, affirmed that the brain 
of the wonderful city was acute enough to 
devise new and unexpected modes of over- 
throwing despots. It was all nonsense, 
said Philistia, and to his own sick brain and 
sore heart it all seemed nonsense too. 
There was the mighty army, there were the 
huge barracks, the smooth roads, the ready 
artillery, the cowed and disunited people, 
without leaders, or arms, or the tradition 
of self-government. France had re-elected 
Cesar, oppression would be perpetual, 
and he in his misery and his cowardice 
would quit the world which hope had 
= before. Only forty-five days, and 
then the hour for which he had longed for 
eighteen years struck loud, and amid a 
race of imbeciles he alone was proved to 
have been far-sighted,—and he had fled 
from before his own triumph in impatient 
fear. The hour’ came, and with 50,000 
troops within her gates, and a Cesarist 
Government to use them, Paris, without 
firing a shot, without shedding a drop of 
blood, almost by an act of pure volition, 
swept the Bonaparte dynasty — its Court, 
its satellites, its Ministers, its policy — at 
one sweep out of France. Nothing is more 
wonderful in the whole movement than the 
way it has shown the foolishness of the wis- 
dom of the cynically wise. How often 
have we not been told that Paris is no 
longer France; but the emergency arrives, 
Paris rises, the representatives of Paris 
form a Government, they dismiss by decree 
the representatives of the country, and all 
France ‘‘ adheres” with acclamations! How 
often have we been assured by men ‘“* who 
know France ” that the Army had become a 
caste, separated in feeling from the nation ; 
that it would never again ‘‘ fraternize” 
with the citizens; that Paris must yield to 
scientifically organized force; and when 
Paris has risen, the troops, with peremptory 
orders to fire and a certainty of success if 
they will but act, turn up the butt ends of 
their rifles, and are for that day and that 
emergency citizens again. How often have 
we been told, in spite of their unchanging 
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votes, that the shopkeepers of Paris pre- 
ferred the Empire to a Republic, and cash 
to both; that as a force they were extinct, 
and that the only danger to the Empire 
came from the men in blouses; whereas it 
was the grocers, the shopkeepers, the men 
of the National Guard, whose battalions 
marched on the Legislature, and would, 
had the soldiery not joined them, have 
made Paris flow with blood. And finally, 
how often have we been told that the revo- 
lutionary tradition had been broken, that 
‘*the Empire had altered all that,” that 
Bonapartes would at all events disappear 
after the fight the Bourbons ought to have 
made ;— and yet, when the time arrived, 
every movement was as strictly in accord 
with tradition as if Revolution were a con- 
stitutional formula. The tradition of France 
is that when Revolution has become need- 
ful, all citizens of Paris should see it all at 
once, and unexpectedly; that the armed 
citizens should march on the Legislature ; 
that the soldiers should fraternize; that the 
majority of members should propose some 
preposterous compromise ; that the Left of 
the day should understand the logic of the 
situation, and should create a government ; 
that the legitimate Government should be 
arrested, or fly to avoid arrest; that the 
Republic or the alternative fancy of the 
hour should be declared supreme; that 
Paris should sing for joy, and that the 
provinces should adhere enthusiastically ; 
and so it all happened. On Saturday, the 
3rd inst., Paris knew that an occasion of 
Revolution had arrived, that the tyranny 
against which it had fought for eighteen 
years had destroyed its own instrument, the 
Army, and its own excuse, the greatness of 
France, and instantly its resolve was formed. ° 
All that night the Government and the 
majority of the Chamber held counsel to 
devise means of averting the inevitable. 
Count Palikao, soldier of the type which 
Cesars love — stern, competent, and greedy 
to excess — had ordered his 50,000 men to 
protect the Chamber; and the Chamber, 
filled with pensioners, nominees, and rich 
Philistines eager for the social deference 
which attends courtiers, had resolved to 
announce the accession of Napoleon IV., 
and the Regency of his mother, the Empress 
Eugénie. The plan was carefully laid, it 
was reasonable in itself, as far as that kind 
of plan is ever reasonable, and but that its 
scene was Paris, it would in all probability 
have succeeded. The streets would have 
run with blood, but the National Guard 
could not have beaten the troops; and the 
people were unarmed, but Providence and 
tradition were too strong for the ‘‘ military 
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household.” The majority feared the Rev- 
olution, and skulked ; the soldiery approved 
the Revolution, and fraternized. All that 
hight the Left also had been active — the 
despised Opposition, ‘‘ which,” said pros- 

rous Imperialism, ‘‘ might be carted home 
in a cab,” and the unknown Orleanist mili- 
tary critic, the neglected General who had 
said that the Army was most of it a militia 
—and when Sunday came the streets and 
squares were filled with citizen soldiery, 
and the regulars fraternized, and the major- 
ity in the Legislature proposed inane com- 
ene giving the Minister at War a 

ictatorship, in order that he might at a 
convenient season restore the Empire; and 
the Left understood the crisis, and through 
Gambetta, — energetic person from Mar- 
seilles, of Genoese extraction — demanded 
the Revolution; and the citizens streamed 
in, and the majority streamed out, and half 
a score members representing Paris, which 
represents France, passed some sort of 
vote; and there was the Republic in full 
swing, and good men breathed more freely 
because the tyranny was over-past. It 
was all informal, but no more thinkers 
would go to Cayenne because they claimed 
liberty to think. It was all informal, but 
no more men would be shot that Louis 
It was 
all informal, but a nation invaded by a ter- 
rible foe. was no longer handed over to 
Generals whose claim was fidelity to a 
chief against the nation, to rulers whose 
one policy was to sacrifice the nation as an 
offering to the chief, to contractors who 
bought with bribes to statesmen’s mistresses 
the right to betray France and to support 
her Cesar. It was all informal, but the 
Empress fled, and the Ministers fled, and 
the evil women fled, and France was once 
more free. We do not wonder at the 
delirium of joy which seized Paris, and 
seemed to sneering but truthful English 
correspondents so portentously childish. 
It had seemed so strong, that tyranny; so 
compact, so certain to endure, and it had 
passed away in a day without the loss of 
a life. People kissed one another, and 
a and knocked off eagles’ heads. 

e we sure the Israelites danced no 
carmagnole when those trumpets worked 
their work, and Jericho, the impregnable 
city, so defiant and so strong, so impossible 
of capture, lay open to their march? 

That Paris in its triumph should be child- 
ishly gleeful goes without talking. That it 
should be utterly revolutionary, should 
claim not only to be France, but above 
France; should send four persons ‘‘ of re- 
solved aspect” but ridiculous credentials 


Bonaparte might be comfortable. 
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to shut up the House of Lords, and three 
other persons to order the strongest military 
prison to deliver up Rochefort, who was ac- 
cordingly delivered and made a Minister; 
should sweep away Napoleonic emblems, 
though ‘‘ respecting” even on a chemist’s 
shop ‘‘the arms of England;” and should 
finally by a whiff of its anger blow the 
Legislature into space, is of the well-known 
habitudes of Paris in revolution; but there 
are some novelties, too. There is sense in 
the composition of this Provisional Govern- 
ment. That Government is Parisian, but 
the defence of Paris is its first task. It is 
revolutionary, but it is only by revolutionary 
means that Paris can be defended. Consid- 
ering that for twenty years no Republican 
has had more chance of power than a 
hyena of election by sheep, that every 
tried man is in exile or dead, that a jealous 
military force had to be conciliated and a 
timid bourgeoisie to be re-assured, the com- 
position of the Government is extremely 
able. It is a compromise, of course, be- 
tween three parties, — Paris, the inorganic, 
anarchic, democratic force; the Orleanists, 
that is, liberty as understoood by the com- 
fortable; and the Republicans, that is, the 
thinkers of France, — and the compromise 
is well managed. There are just five offices 
of the highest importance to be filled, — 
the military dictatorship, which will organ- 
ize defence; the Foreign Office, which will 
arrange peace ; the Ministry of the Interior, 
which governs France from day to day ; the 
Prefecture of the Seine, which governs 
Paris; and the Prefecture of Police, which 
accumulates information, — and they were 
all fairly filled. General Trochu was in- 
evitable, and as against Napoleon trust- 
worthy, and he was named Military Dicta- 
tor. The ablest and most moderate availa- 
ble Republican, Jules Favre, was named 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and may, as 
we have elsewhere pointed out, in that 
capacity redeem France both from herself 
and the Germans; the most energetic Re- 
publican, the man nearest to a true Jacobin 
with faculty of administration, Gambetta, 
was selected for the Interior; the man 
nearest Danton, huge, bull-voiced, and 
competent, Etienne Arago, was made Pre- 
fect of the Seine; and the cool, cynical, 
daring M. de Keratry, persistent Repub- 
lican, who yet signs himself ‘* Count” be- 
canse Count in his case is less of an affec- 
tation than Citizen would be, is named Pre- 
fect of Police, walks to the Prefecture, dis- 
cusses that little matter with Pietri, or, it 
may be, with recalcitrant lieutenant of 
Pietri, and in five minutes sits down 
serenely in the inner bureau master of that 
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situation, and of all dangerous persons in 
France. The success of the Republic, is of 
course, dubious, depending mainly on King 
William of Prussia, Providence, and the 
effect of the magnificent offer its chiefs for 
the first time in the history of France are 
able to make to the peasants, — their ex- 
emption from the blood-tax ; but, consider- 
ing its means, its hurry, and its necessities, 
Paris, we believe, has chosen well. They 
say the Government was self-chosen, and in 
a way that is true; and the men who, with 
a victorious enemy at their gates, France 
in Revolution, authority ended, and two 
millions of people on the verge of despair, 
decide in the teeth of the laws to take the 
helm, and do take it, are, in all human 
probability, the men to whom that helm, by 
a right higher than legality, ought to be- 
long. 


From The Spectator. 
THE EX-EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


Tue sombre figure of Napoleon III., for 
twenty-one years ruler, and for nineteen 
years Emperor of the French, will always 
seem to have been at once one of the most 


curious caprices of the historical fortune of 
France, and one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the immutability of the law of 


strict political retribution. That after two 
attempts on the throne of France, one of 
them — the Boulogne attempt with the tame 
eagle — theatrical to the most ludicrous de- 
gree, he should have actually succeeded in 
obtaining the suffrages of the people, and 
gaining for himself a real chance of seizing 
the power he so long coveted, seems 
strange enough. But that, after such ante- 
cedents, he should have succeeded per fas 
aut nefas in governing France for twenty- 
one years with some repute in Europe, 
without any absolute disgrace, and then 
have thrown away his power, if not in quite 
so fanciful and conceited a fashion, yet in 
no less theatrical a fashion than that in 
which he attempted to gain it, is even 
stranger, because it furnishes one of those 
curious little bits of complete historical 
symmetry between the commencement an‘i 
the close of a great political career, which 
is much more common in fiction than in act- 
ual life. In 1843, when Louis Napoleon 
was imprisoned at Ham, he published some 
striking remarks on the government of Louis 
Phillippe, which contained the following 
sentences :— ‘* Some years ago, there was 
in the United States a man cated Sampatck, 
who went into the following trade: he con- 
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structed, with a great deal of art, a scaffold- 
ing above the falls of Niagara, and after 
having raised a heavy contribution from the 
immense crowd assembled from the whole 
neighbourhood to see him, he mounted ma- 
jestically to his platform, and then threw 
himself headlong into the boiling waves at 
the foot of the cataract. He repeated this 
— experiment several times, till at 
ast he was swallowed up by a whirlpool. 
Alas! there are some Governments whose 
appearances on the scene of the world are 
in every respect analogous to that of the 
American juggler: their history is summed 
up in these words,— ‘ fearful scaffolding, 
terrible fall!’ On a few stakes planted in 
the ground, they raise a shapeless building, 
composed of fragments and bits borrowed 
from the ruins of the past; and when their 
task is finished, their bastard building, as 
without utility as it is without foundations, 
has only served to throw them headlong 
from a greater height into the abyss. What 
this amounts to is that raising a scaffolding 
is not building. To appeal to the vulgar 
passions of the mob is not to govern. One 
cannot build solidly except upon the rock.” 
Surely these words must now come back to 
the ex-Emperor as a curiously accurate pre- 
diction of his own great feat. He did, at 
great pains and with much ostentation, 
erect a scaffolding out of fragments of the 
ruins of the past — his uncle’s past,— which 
has served but for the same purpose as that 
described by him,— to furnish him with an 
artificial elevation from which to cast him- 
self headlong into the gulf beneath. 

Indeed, to none of the recent unstable 
governments of France has Louis Napo- 
leon’s parable applied with greater force 
than to his own. There has. always been 
something of the juggler about his other- 
wise sombre and sedate impersonation of 
the Imperial character. From the descent 
on Strasburg to the telegram about poor 
little Louis’s ‘* baptism of fire,’ there has 
been visible at regular intervals in the ex- 
Emperor’s writings and actions a certain 
amount not merely of theatricality, but of 
ill-judged and ridiculous theatricality,— 
that sort of theatricality which arises not 
from social vanity, which is often very tell- 
ing, but from the indulgence of moody and 
solitary reverie. The laboured rhodomon- 
tade which he addressed, from his prison at 
Ham, ‘‘ to the Manes of the Emperor,” on 
occasion of the removal of Buonaparte’s 
remains from St. Helena to Paris, is a very 
fair illustration of the purely intellectual 
side of this deep flaw in Louis Napoleon’s 
mind. That any able man should have 
written such high-flown nonsense in the be- 
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lief that it would identify him in the popular 
mind with his uncle, we do not in the least 
believe. The rhapsody was written, we are 
persuaded, not out of contempt for vulgar 
minds which it was intended to please, but 
out of the unsound superstition in Louis 
Napoleon’s own understanding. He cried 
out to the Manes of the Emperor,— ‘* The 
people have renounced your gospel, your 
ideas, your glory, your blood; when I have 
spoken to them of your cause, they have 
said to me, ‘We do not understand it.’ 
Let them say, let them do, what they will. 
What matter to the mounting chariot the 
rains of sand which fall under the wheels ? 
hey have vainly said that you were a me- 
teor which left no trace behind; they have 
vainly denied you political glory; they will 
not disinherit us of its fruits. Sire! the 
15th December is a great day for France 
and forme. From the midst of your sump- 
tuous cortége, disdaining the homage of 
some, you ‘have cast a single glance on my 
sombre dwelling-place, and remembering 
the caresses which you heaped upon my in- 
fancy, you have said:—‘Friend, thou 
sufferest for me! I am satisfied with thee.’ ” 
That is not the sort of thing written to daz- 
zle the fancy of a mob. It is the sort of 
thing which occurs to a man apt to indulge 
moody reveries of the subtle affinities which 
connect him with a great creative mind, 
whose career he hopes, or at least eagerly 
wishes, to imitate. Like the Imperial get- 
= at Strasburg, so ill-sustained by Louis 
apoleon’s actual demeanour when intro- 
duced to the troops there,— like the tame 
eagle at Boulogne,—iike many profound- 
ly superstitious references to ‘ destiny’ 
throughout his writings, this rhapsody shows 
a trace of spurious metal in the ex-Empe- 
ror’s mind, which is not assumed for pop- 
ular purposes, but is ingrained and _ inhe- 
rent. The prisoner at Ham was, like all 
solitary persons, deprived of the aid of that 
implicit social criticism on his own most 
marked thoughts which living in the world 
of itself insures, and therefore his writings 
then had much more of this extatic Bona- 
partism about them than his speeches or 
actions have since showr. But youcan see 
the same kind of fixed and dreamy enthu- 
siasm about his idea of raising up in Mex- 
ico an empire of the ‘* Latin race” to bal- 
ance the Teutonism of the United States, 
no less than in those dreams of destiny 
which have from time to time driven his slow 
and hesitating judgment into mad projects, 
like the Boulogne descent, and, let us add, 
the ill-prepared or unprepared invasion of 
Prussia. 
The special characteristic of the ex-Em- 
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peror’s policy has been the constant balanc- 
ing between long-headed caution and a 
craving for brilliant effects. At first he was 
very prudent. The war with Russia, which 
brought him into such close alliance with 
England, was a by no means dangerous 
stroke of tentative foreign policy: indeed, 
that such a Power as England joined him in 
it showed how comparatively safe, for a war 
policy. it was. But his next attempt, the 
iberation of Italy, fay more original, far 
more really grand in conception — the only 
act, indeed, of his reignon which he can 
now count for anything like the deliberate 
praise of posterity — was far more danger- 
ous ; and this he himself knew, staying him- 
self in mid career, lest he should either 
incur a change of fortune, or by succeeding 
too completely give Italy more than he de- 
sired or intended. Indeed, he soon found 
that the main idea of his policy was one far 
too potent over the minds of nations to ad- 
mit of being applied just as far as he wished, 
and no farther; and the aim of the rest of 
his reign was to attenuate what he had done, 
strenuously supporting Rome against Italy. 
His next great conception, the foundation 
of a Franco-Spanish Empire in America, to 
balance the influence of the United States, 
was a failure on a great scale,— an experi- 
nient not even founded, like his Italian ex- 
periment, on any sound knowledge of the 
forces actually at work. Perhaps it was 
this sense of half-failure in Italy, and com- 
plete failure in Mexico, to gain any profit 
by his attempt to build up his kingdoms 
founded on the same principle, which in- 
duced him to attempt in the case of Ger- 
many the opposite task — much more wel- 
come to the counsellors he was most ac- 
customed to listen to—of splintering in 
pieces a new Empire of this kind in the 
very moment of its crystallization. There, 
again, we probably see the capricious weight 
accorded by Louis Napoleon to his own 
subjective impression that he was dreaming 
a dream of destiny, and not merely indulg- 
ing his own political fancy. He saw him- 
self breaking up and overrunning Germany 
as his uncle had done before him, and he 
took no real pasas to guage the solidity of 
the rock against which he has dashed his 
already decaying power to pieces. 

For, naturally enough, while he has 
dreamt these brilliant dreams of external 
glory, he has given himself a comparative 
holiday in the much harder task of driving 
deep the foundations of his power in the 
hearts of the people of France. ‘‘On a 
few stakes planted in the ground, he raised 
a formless building composed of bits and 
fragments of the ruin of the past,” and never 
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till within the last eight months did he even 
appear to attempt seriously the laying of 
deeper foundations; and then he found the 
task so difficult and disgusting that he quick- 
ly abandoned it for a dazzling stroke of 
foreign policy. In regard to the external 
comfort of the people, indeed,— ia relation 
to roads, commerce, and free production,— 
the Emperor really did a good deal to make 
his people more prosperous. But beyend 
this he never got. Trusting as he did in 
universal suffrage, he never liked to edu- 
cate the voters, lest they should cease to be 
dazzled by the Empire. The free Press 
shook his power, and he never permitted it 
till it seemed even more dangerous to curb 
it. The only creative principle of his mind 
as aruler was its dreamy imaginativeness, 
and this he was far too cautious to apply 
except in foreign policy. For all experi- 
ments in developiffg the confidence of the 
educated classes at home he was too pru- 
dent. Hence the eighteen years of his rule 
were utterly sterile in home policy, except 
in relation to the development of the physi- 
cal resources of France. All his tentative 
audacity was reserved for his foreign policy, 
and as that was not, on the whole, success- 
ful,— certainly not flattering to the vanity 
of France in its general results,— he never 
succeeded in gaining for the Empire the 
affection of the people, except so far as it was 
gained at once by the superstitious rever- 
ence felt for his name. In one of his curi- 
ous political reveries he once wrote :— ‘** No 
one can escape his destiny. Every govern- 
ment condemned to perish, perishes by the 
very means which it employs to save itself. 
Espartero believed that he should strengthen 
his power by the bombardment of Barce- 
lona, and he only sapped its foundations. 
The Conservatives believed that by erecting 
the fortifications of Paris they should estab- 
lish for ever their doctrine of peace at any 
price; but they only imitated those kings 
of Egypt who raised immense tombs in their 
life-time,— monuments so colossal for men 
so little, that they buried in their immense 
wombs, as well as the body, the very name, 
of the founder.» What can better describe 
the ex-Emperor’s own fate? His Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ condemned to perish,” has perished 
‘*by the very means it employed to save 
itself.” He took credit to the Empire for 
its army, and by the weakness of the Army 
the Empire has perished. He sought to 
save his foreign policy from the reproach 
that it had raised up great rivals to France, 
by crushing Germany to fragments, and the 
attempt has ground his own twenty-one 
years’ work to powder, and fearfully en- 
dangered the very independence of his 





realm. Certainly none of the unstable 
French Governments, which he described 
as raising  ostentatiously a temporary 
scaffolding only for the sake of leaping trom 
it into the abyss, ever took the leap with so 
strange an unconsciousness of the fatal 
whirlpools beneath, as he who is now, for 
the third time in his life, a political pris- 
oner, and for the fourth time an exile from 
his native land. It is melancholy that a 
man who has spent two-thirds of his life 
in dreaming of power, and one-third in the 
exercise of it, should have to spend the re- 
mainder in regretting that he carefully made 
all the mistakes which he had before his ac- 
cession so bitterly ridiculed others for per- 
petrating. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ENGLISH IMPATIENCE, 

WE wish there were any reason to expect 
that the war between France and Prussia 
will soon be over, and that then the affairs 
of Europe will return to their old comfort- 
able state. Evidently a great many 
Englishmen are very unwilling to admit 
that such a hope has no solid ground on 
which to rest. They quote the precedents 
of 1859 and 1866, and seem to take it al- 
most as a personal injury that 1870 has not 
turned out a war exactly on the same pat- 
tern. It is on this account, perhaps, that 
they dislike for the most part the notion of 
France being deprived of territory. They 
have a sort of instinct that France might 
take some time to settle down after having 
to submit to such a blow as this, and that 
the Continent might be a good deal dis- 
quieted by her efforts to regain her lost 
possessions. The payment of an indemni- 
ty, they think, need have no such annoying 
accompaniments. It would simply mean 
an addition to the yearly expenditure and a 
corresponding addition to the taxation of 
the country — consequences which would 
naturally be disliked by Frenchmen, but 
would entail no inconvenience upon the rest 
of the world. The sooner Englishmen dis- 
miss any anticipations of this kind the better 
it will be for their own peace of mind. We 
shall make no predictions as to the duration 
of the war, but we will venture to prophesy 
that, whether it be short or long, it will 
leave behind it elements of disturbance 
which may not be laid to rest for years to 
come. ‘The conditions of the contest have 
no parallel either in the Italian war of 1859 
or in the German war of 1866. In both 
these cases the object of the struggle was 
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to fix the place of one of the combatants, 
not in Europe, but in a certain limited area 
of territory. The battle of Solferino de- 
termined that Sardinia was to be supreme 
in Italy. The battle of Sadowa determined 
that Prussia, not Austria, was to be su- 
preme in Germany. Each left the combat- 
ant mainly affected by the decision with 
abundance of employment on his hands. 
Sardinia had to fit herself for her new duties, 
Austria had to revise her aims and readjust 
her estimate of the comparative importance 
of the various races which make up her em- 
pire. But neither of these processes con- 
cerned the rest of Europe. ‘The unification 
of Italy and the regeneration of Austria 
affected only the subjects of Victor Emman- 
uel and Francis Joseph. The war of 1870, 
on the contrary, threatens to change the 
whole face of European politics. For two 
centuries France has been the leading 
Power on the Continent. If she has been 
beaten, it has been only by coalitions, and 
the fact that a coalition has always been 
needed to do it is in itself a testimony to the 
paramount character of her position. The 
present war, therefore, is in the nature of a 
fight for the championship of Europe. If 
France had won, she would have taken care 
to disqualify Prussia from challenging her 
supremacy for the future. If Prussia wins, 
she will be equally anxious to prevent 
France from offering a return match. In 
neither case is it at all likely that so soon as 
the wager has been decided the two combat- 
ants will shake hands and forget all that has 
passed. And even if the war itself should 
come to an end after another battle or two, 
its consequences will be none the less last- 
ing. The Powers of Europe had learned 
to know France: they could in some meas- 
ure calculate her orbit, and guard against 
her eccentricities. If Prussia takes her 
place in the continental system, all these 
observations will go for nothing. Europe 
will have to begin the study of political as- 
tronomy over again. 

It is not reasonable to expect changes of 
this magnitude to be effected in the space 
of a few weeks, and to leave no disturbance 
behind them when effected. It is no matter 
for surprise that France has not yet ac- 
knowledged herself defeated, and asked to 
make terms with the conqueror. A great 
nation is not convinced in a moment that it 
has no choice but submission, and if the 
fortune of war means anything, it means 
that the end of the struggle often contradicts 
the beginning, that the second campaign is 
not necessarily cast on the same model as 
the first. Even if we allow that in the pres- 
ent war France will prove the force of this 
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rule by being an exception to it, we have no 
right to suppose that the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Prussia will not give rise to great 
uneasiness on the part of other nations. 
Neither Austria nor Russia can regard her 
aggrandizement with much complacency, 
Austria has German subjects who will al- 
most certainly be attracted by the new Ger- 
man empire, and if she pursues her natural 
policy, and tries to increase her power in 
the east of Europe by way of compensation 
for its diminution in the west, she may arouse 
opposition which will have an echo far be- 
yond the limits of her own dominions, 
Russia, as we have already pointed out, will 
have her internal policy directly menaced 
by Germany as soon as Germany has a 
thought to spare for anything but her con- 
test with France; and whether she rejects 
all intervention on behalf of the Germans 
in the Baltic provinces,sor comes to terms 
with Germany on that question in order to 
secure her support on the Eastern question, 
bodes equally ill for the continued tranquil- 
lity of the Continent. If Russia resists 
Germany she wil] have to fight her; if she 
compounds with Germany the two together 
may have to fight the rest of Europe. Nor 
are these by any means the only rea- 
sons for believing that we are still but at 
the beginning of sorrows. Those who take 
the most hopeful view of the situation in 
France admit that another great defeat will 
almost to a certainty put a final end to the 
Empire. We do not profess to grieve over 
this prospect. On the contrary, we hold 
that even defeat may be a blessing to the 
French people if it teaches them that free- 
dom at home is better than greatness abroad. 
But we see little probability that France will 
learn this lesson without a long course of 

revious suffering. The adversaries of the 

mpire often speak as though it had been a 
mere incubus upon the country, and that 
when once it is lifted off the nation will im- 
mediately display its natural powers of self- 
government and show itself none the worse 
for the long disuse of them. If this is so, 
it will be in flat contradiction to all previous 
experience. The French nation has not 
been the mere innocent victim of the Em- 
pire. The majority of Frenchmen have 
been its willing accomplices, and even those 
who have offered an unavailing but consis- 
tent resistance show traces in every move- 
ment of the injuries they have suffered in 
the contest. Men who have lost the habit 
of self-government cannot resume their part 
in public affairs without blunders and short- 
comings of all kinds. The Empire has done 
nothing for the political education of France, 
and whenever it passes from the stage the 
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problems left unsettled by the revolution of 
1848 will once more present themselves for 
solution. We cannot see that France is 
likely to approach them in a better temper 
than then. The Provisional Government 
of February had faults enough to answer 
for, but there was an elevation of aim about 
its efforts which, we fear, would have no 
counterpart in a provisional Government 
formed to-day. Those who think that the 
Empire can be displaced without a revolu- 
tion, or that revolution when it comes will 
be found to have lost all its terrors, are 
likely we fear, to find themselves grievously 
disappointed. 


From The Spectator. 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND NATIONAL 
DISASTER, 


A REMARKABLE letter in the Daily News 
of last Saturday —the Daily News, by the 
way, has been by far the richest in corre- 
spondence of value, correspondence with 
nuggets of fact in it, since the war began, 
— seems to afford the real key to the expla- 
nation of the gigantic failures of the French 
Army. The writer was told by two graziers 
of Picardy, as a matter within their own 
knowledge, that in a very considerable num- 
ber of instances which they could specify the 
military authorities had got only 1,800 men 
in a full regiment, instead of 3,000, though 
there were 3,000 names on the rolls. The 
modus operandi was this. Fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, private societies undertook 
to find substitutes for such of those drawn 
in the conscription as could pay for a sub- 
stitute. While this was so, those societies 
received the conscripts’ money, and as it 
was, of course, the interest of the Army 
authorities to get the full number of men, 
the men were always provided. But since 
the law has required the money paid by 
those who can pay for substitutes to be paid 
directly into the military chest, it has be- 
come the interest of those who control the 
military chest to pocket the money and put 
sham soldiers on the rolls. These graziers 
of Picardy told the Daily News’ correspond- 
ent that they could point out many compa- 
nies which nominally consisted of 100 men, 
and could only muster 30, and as we have 
said before, they maintained that the aver- 
age French regiments could not muster 
much above half their nominal strength. 
Now, individual statements of this kind, 
made as they only could be made, from per- 
sonal knowledge of a few selected cases, 
would be utterly worthless as evidence, if 
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they did not agree so marvellously with the 
conspicuous facts of the war. The French 
have been not only disastrously outnum- 
bered, but their armies have falien ludicrously 
short of their nominal strength. Every one 
who knows anything of the war knows that 
of the 750,000 men whom the French Army 
should have numbered on a war footing, 
barely 400,000 fighting soldiers were to be 
found in France before the great defeats. 
And if this policy of embezzling the £80 
paid by every French conscript as substi- 
tute-money, has been largely pursued in 
some regiments, there can be little doubt 
that it has spread more or less throughout 
the whole French Army. It is a ‘real 
cause,” i.e., one proved to exist, and also 
one adequate to produce the remarkable 
effects which have been produced; hence, 
we may fairly assume it as one of the most 
probable of all the hypotheses accounting 
for the French failure. That the same 
cause, — gross corruption, was at work in 
the Commissariat department and the de- 
partments regulating the supply of Chasse- 
_ every one knows. Everywhere the 

rench Army has been starved to enrich 
individuals. 

This is the more serious a lesson to us, 
because pecuniary corruption is the very 
root of the greatest and most menacing eyils 
in every Anglo-Saxon society. It caused a 
great proportion of the disasters in the Cri- 
mea. It caused enormous waste and many 
disasters in the American Civil War. It 
still causes the greatest possible political 
evils in American society. It was certainly 
at the root of the monstrous waste of our 
Abyssinian campaign, where the published 
evidence goes to show, for instance, that a 
good million sterling was wasted on mules 
never wanted, or at least never used; 
that **Consuls and Vice-Consuls received 
huge commissions for a few weeks’ ser- 
vice in procuring mules,”—we quote 
from Allen’s Indian Mail of the 23rd 
August, —that ‘‘a large batch of cam- 
els was bought at Suez the day after 
Magdala was known to have fallen ;” and 
generally, that several millions were wasted 
on what was known to be useless to the ex- 

dition, for the gain of various classes and 
individuals. Unless there be some early 
and severe check to this sort of canker at 
the heart of all great organizations, the 
Germans, who seem at present to be almost 
completely free from the temptation to cor- 
Tuption, will not only become the masters 
of Europe, but deserve to be so. No na-° 
tion can confess more plainly its complete 
unworthiness to be held as of any great ac- 
count in the political counsels of the world, 
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than by giving evidence that its average 
citizens, — those whose opinions build up 
the public life of the State, —value their 
own private interests so far more highly 
than the public interest, that they will cheat 
the State to serve themselves. It is quite 
certain that people of this kind do not de- 
serve to belong to a State which exercises a 
wide control in foreign affairs, and that they 
take the surest possible means to undermine 
the very foundations of the controlling 
power. A temperate, frugal, and laborious 
Germany, in which every man really hon- 
oured the State as the true organ of what 
they call with so much love the ‘*‘ Father- 
land,” would have every right to what it 
would certainly soon gain, — a predominant 
influence in Western Europe, if its only ri- 
vals were a selfishly and unscrupulously mer- 
cantile Great Britain, a false and gasconad- 
ing France, and an intriguing, wily, pliant 
Italy. ‘There is no such thing as a great 
State built up out of a people that is not 
great. If any sort of corruption pervades 
public morality, this dry-rot must attack, 
and sooner or later, as now in France, go 
far towards ruining the State. 

But there is undoubtedly in the present 
day a very large amount of political corrup- 
tion which does not imply anything like as 
great an extent of personal corruption as it 
would if the same deceptions were practised 
on private persons; and it is to the extinc- 
tion of this that we look most hopefully, for 
when once the morality of a whole nation 
has become consciously indifferent to the 
obligations of sincerity and honesty, in- 
veking against these sins is as unprofit- 
able as the most unprofitable of all the 
exercises of the pulpit. No Englishman, 
however, can doubt that there is a great 
deal of political corruption which does not 
imply any equivalent amount of personal 
corruption, and so far, perhaps, a remedy 
is possible. Surely there is hope of teach- | 
ing people, —teaching children as a part) 
of their ordinary school education, — that 
instead of its being /ess wrong to cheat a 
corporation or a public department than it! 
is to cheat an individual, it is, if you can 
weigh guilt against guilt, a great deal more 
so? The thinkers of old time used.to say 
that every moral rule was magnified a hun- 
dredfold in relation to the State; and it is; 
only the unreality attaching to the State in 
modern times, the comparative difficulty in 
realizing the definite wrong inflicted, in 

, seeing exactly who really suffers for your 
meanness when you cheat a board, or a 
corporation, or a Government department, 
that makes it otherwise now. Yet what can 
illustrate the old axiom better than such 
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disasters as those from which France is now 
suffering ? Is not every peculation which 
robbed a single regiment of its full strength 
now written out, as it were, in the flaming let- 
ters of burning towns and desolated plains? 
Is not every little cheat by which the Army 
was deprived of Chassepdts for which the 
price had been paid, or the Commissariat 
defrauded of what was essential to the 
health and comfort of the soldiery, magni- 
fied now into the sort of treason which 
brings whole nations into mourning and 
= into subjection to a foreign yoke ? 
f such lessons as the disasters of the Crimea 
and of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 will 
not teach how unlimited is the consequence 
of every immorality committed against the 
State, how rapidly the infection of sins 
against the State, or against any molecule 
of the State, spreads till all its strength is 
undermined, and it is left a mere name for 
a rope of sand, what moral lesson can be 
taught at all? We cannot but believe that 
it would be quite easy to diffuse a tone of 
morality in which cheating the State would 
be regarded as the next thing to blasphemy, 
— in fact, as cheating of an infinitely deeper 
dye, instead of a less guilty kind, than the 
cheating of individuals. So far, of course, 
as the mere dishonesty is concerned, there 
is no choice between cheating an individual 
and cheating a community. But so far as 
the consequences go, every man feels that 
stealing from a poor man is worse than 
stealing from a rich to the same extent, and 
that a theft which ruins is worse than a theft 
the effect of which is hardly perceived. Is 
it impossible to teach children that stealing 
from the State is the stealing which ruins, 
is the stealing from the poor man whose 
wages form the revenue of the State, — that 
stealing from a corporation is stealing 
health and happiness from the population 
over whose health and happiness that corpo- 
ration is the sole guardian, —that~ stealing 
from the army is stealing from the poor men 
who guard England, —that stealing even 
from the Treasury is stealing from the re- 
sources by which the poor combine to procure 
for themselves a good government, — that 
stealing from any department of the State 
is the wilful introduction of a most conta- 
gious disease which ends in death? One 
would think nothing easier than to make it 
evident, even to children, that the peculiar 
defencelessness of the State, in the defi- 
ciency among its guardians of that vivid 
self-interest which protects private interests, 
adds, like the helplessness of the blind man 
against those who would plunder him, a 
new ignominy to any fraud committed upon 
it. And if with this be combined the im- 
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mense area over which fraud against the 
public interests spreads, if it spreads at all, 
and the terrible destruction it breeds, one 
would suppose it-quite possible to sow anew 
in the public the ancient feeling that any 
sin of this kind against the organ of the 
people is really more guilty, instead of less 
so, than a like sin against an individual. 
In truth, the religious feeling which. substi- 
tutes God for the object of every guilty ac- 
tion, great or small, while it has done a 
great deal to strengthen private morality, 
has done a good deal also to weaken 
relatively the springs of public morality, by 
rendering those who have no religious feel- 
ing, comparatively indifferent to all offences 
which are not on the face of them produc- 
tive of immediate pain and_ suffering. 
Many a man who would not for his life rob 
a widow or an orphan, will think nothing 
of robbing a department. Surely it is pos- 
sible to introduce into elementary schools 
enough explanation of the result to innu- 
merable more helpless persons than widows 
and orphans, of robbing departments, — 
the fearful result, too, in the way of making 
widows and orphans, —to inspire all men 
who have any vestige of moral feeling at 
all with a certain sense that the State is far 
more sacred than any individual, — that it 
really represents the strength and shield of 
millions of individuals, who will be not only 
less happy, but less noble, less honourable, 
less just, less generous beings, if the State 
be once turned to ignoble uses by selfish 
and vulgar men. 


From The Economist. 
THE LOSSES OF GERMANY. 


WE question if Englishmen are even yet 
aware of the immensity of the effort made 
by Germany, or of the extent to which she 
has staked her futare prosperity upon this 
war. She has not, it is true, made a levée 
en masse —no nation ever did or could do 
that, not even the South in the last year of 
the American war, for she had still the blacks 
with whom to plough and reap, — but she 
has agg in arms, in actual regiments 
marching or ready to march, her entire 
youth, all persons between twenty-one and 
twenty-six, physically competent to bear 
arms. It is asserted, and we see no reason 
for doubting, that 1,200,000 youths of every 
class in Germany, from the King’s eldest son 
to the meanest peasant, is engaged in the 
war either in front or in reserve —a real 
reserve, be it remembered, immediately 
ready for action; and quite 200,000 more 
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must be engaged in manufacturing, collect- 
ing, and forwarding supplies. The disturb- 
ance of ordinary life caused by such a move- 
ment must be almost incalculable. We hear 
of it most from the country districts, because 
the war began in harvest-time, but the dis- 
organization must be much greater in the 
cities, where the youth are in much greater 
proportion. The cities are full of immi- 
grants. The drain must, and as we know 
from a hundred accounts does, involve a 
partial suspension of energy in all factories, 
foundries, banks, shops, and city establish- 
ments of every kind, —in all universities, 
in all mines, and in all but the most neces- 
sary operations of agriculture: and much 
of this paralysis must continue for some 
years. The lads just coming on will not 
begin to be available till 1874, for they must 
serve their three years in the army, which 
by that year will be completely renewed, 
and they will not be really of use till 1876, 
as they will need at least two years to ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge. So far as 
the soldiers now drawn away fail to return 
there will be a permanent gap in German 
life continuing for nearly half a century. 
There will always be so many less of compe- 
tent persons of such and such an age in 
every class from peasants to princes. How 
great this gap may be cannot as yet be as- 
certained, the Germans publishing no hospi- 
tal returns, but in the very best event it can- 
not be less than a sixth of the whole body 
employed — 200,000 men; it may very well 
be a fourth — 300,000 men; and in the 
event of defeat, or of a pestilence breaking 
out, it may very well be half, or 600,000 
men. Russia lost more than that in the 
Crimean War. Moreover, this loss includes 
an enormously disproportionate number of 
the highly educated classes. The death-rate 
among officers is almost incredibly high, 
quite double the proper proportion, and as 
the Prussian officers are indistinguishable by 
dress, this must arise from extra forward- 
ress, in which they would be imitated by the 
educated in the ranks. The deaths from 
wounds would be larger too in this class; 
while the deaths from disease, from bad 
food, and from fatigue, would be incompar- 
ably greater among them than among the 
hardier peasantry. The harsh though effi- 
cient policy which refuses tents in the field, 
kills these men off in thousands, while they 
and they only feel greatly the weight they 
are compelled to carry. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that Germany will lose 
a third, perhaps a half, of her cultivated 
youth, an immeasurable loss even to a peo- 
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ture of instruction. The whole remainder, 
besides, will come back less powerful men 
and less fit for the work of life — war, if it 
does not demoralize, making all other work 
seem insipid. 

Nor is this all. The severe military or- 

anization of Germany has modified all hab- 
its antil it has become unusual for men to 
marry until they have served out their term, 
and usual to marry shortly after, and the loss 
therefore falls almost exclusively among the 
potential bridegrooms of Germany. We 
can make the effect of this clear in a mo- 
ment by taking an extreme case. Suppose 
the whole army to perish; there would be- 
tween 1870 and 1874 be no youthful mar- 
riages at all, and probably two millions less 
children born into the world —a difference 
which would be felt for generations. Even 
as it is, the difference|will in all probability 
be sufficient to arrest the tide of German 
emigration, and thus to exert a marked in- 
fluence upon the prosperity of the United 
States, who gain almost the whole benefit 
of this outpouring of strong persons ready 
to labour hard. The pen I effect of the 
war, therefore, will be to diminish consid- 
erably and at once the population of Ger- 
many, to restrict its increase still more con- 
siderably, and to inflict the heaviest propor- 
tion of both these losses upon the cultivated 
classes, who have at all times in a country 
of subdivided properties much difficulty in 
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transmitting their cultivation to their de- 
scendants. 

So far clearly war is an unmixed evil, and 
it must be remembered that the great com- 
ponte so often claimed for war reall 

elong exclusively to discipline. That mil- 
itary service improves the physique is cer- 
tain. That when an entire nation is trained 
it improves the morale is very probable. 
That it increases incalculably the capacity 
for strict organization, that is, diminishes 
incalculably the temptation to waste labour, 
may be granted, though we think reasoners 
on that side claim too much. But then all 
those advantages are due to discipline, not 
to the war for which it is a preparation, the 
latter only undoing much of the effect of 
the previous training. Troops always 
emerge from a war less healthy, less orga- 
nized, less moral, than their discipline had 
made them when they entered it. The no- 
tion that war hardens men, that old cam- 
paigners live long, is probably a mere delu- 
sion, arising from the fact that war acts as a 
process of selection, and only spares the 
tough, whose toughness is then attributed to 
the war which has only revealed its exist- 
ence. No race of Western Europe, trained 
to sleep under cover, can sleep without 
cover for a month under severe rains with- 
out suffering, and the soldiers of this war, 
we may rely upon it, will die early. 








Tr must be confessed that at the present time 
England presents to the civilized world a speo- 
tacle which is less sublime than ridiculous. She 
is fully prepared to ‘‘ speak out her instincts,’’ 
but finds that people are too busy sharpening 
their swords and cutting each other’s throats to 
listen to her. She has therefore wisely left off 
scolding and advising, and is now en in 
rubbing her spectacles. She can hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. She sees in the German army 
an engine of destruction such as the world has 
never seen before. A new first-class nation has 
arisen with a new first-class army, and she is 
beginning to realize the truth that if she her- 
self intends to be a first-class nation, as of old, 
she must conform to the new standard, and 
adopt the latest fashion in armour. It isa sore 
trial to be thus rudely awakened by Young Eu- 
rope from dreams of efficiency, economy, com- 
petitive examinations and marriage with our de- 
ceased wife's sister. Pall Mall Gazette. 











We asked why the Norfolk Island Pine, 4raw- 
caria excelsa, — a conservatory plant with us, 
— was made to do duty for the Chili pine, 74. 
imbricata ; and we are told in reply that there 
is a fine specimen of the latter at Dropmore, 
which is quite true. It is equally true that the 
artist has drawn A. excelsa, and not 4. imbri- 
cata ; unless, indeed, the same line of defence 
be adopted as in the case of the man who sold 
rooks for pheasants, and who, when taxed with 
it, replied, — ‘* Appelez-les comme vous voudrez, 
des corbeaux s’il vous plait; moi, je les appelle 
des faisans.’’ Athenzum. 


Tue Ecuador Government has decreed that in 
the capital and suburbs no house constructed of 
cane and straw shall be permitted, and that 
three months after the date of the decree all those 
existing shall be demolished. There was a for- 
mer decree to this effect, which is thus fully en- 
forced. Nature. 











